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THE SERPENT SYMBOL. 


In a previous paper we have considered the Serpent Symbol 
especially in regard to its prevalence in the Mississippi Valley. 
We found that it was prominent in the traditions of this region, 
that the mounds and earth works embodied the tradition and the 
symbol, and that many Archzological relics contain the Serpent 
form. 

We propose to take it up now in its more extensive and wide 
spread appearance and shall consider the specimens of the ser- 
pent symbol which are found in the various parts of the Conti- 
nent. 

The origin of the symbol is the especial point and the subject 
of inquiry will be whether it was derived from extraneous sources 
or was the result of a nature worship which had its growth upon 
this. continent. The symbol appears among the civilized races 
as well as the uncivilized, but it is here very elaborate. There 
seems also to be a progress from the simple to the complicated, 
from the rude to the highly finished ornament. This would indicate 
that it had its growth, and development upon the continent. But 
there are, on the other hand, certain peculiarities about the sym- 
bol which would indicate that it was the embodiment of a world 
wide tradition, and that there was a common source to the sym- 
bol as found in this and in other continents. There are at least 
two sides to the subject and if we would arrive at intelligent con- 
clusions,we must consider the arguments on both sides, and ignore 
or reject nothing which may be a hint in either direction. 

We have said that there are grades of development in this ser- 
pent symbol in America, but it is worthy of notice that no connect- 
ed line of growth has yet been traced, but merely different stages. 
This, then, is to be our method, taking the lower stages first 
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we are to study analogies as we advance and base our conjectures 
on the law of development. There is, to be sure, always an 
uncertainty attending this idea of development, especially 
development in separate localities, for the connecting links 
can seldom be traced and other factors may come in which 
would constitute the real source rather than those which we are 
able to present. The law of development might, indeed, account 
for the symbol but there are questions of migration and of an in- 
truded culture which might seriously interfere. 

It should be said, however, at the outset that the symbol may 
have sprung from several different sourcesas follows: Ist. From 
the totem system which was so prevalent among the native tribes. 
2nd. The system of nature worship and the presonification of nat- 
ure powers. 3rd. From the traditionary lore which may have 
either been handed down from an aboriginal ancestry or trans- 
mitted in various lines from people upon other Continents, These 
three sources must be taken into the account as we follow up the 
subject. Still we shall consider the Serpent symbol in its loca- 
tion and shall follow geographical divisions in our treatment 
of it. 

The symbol appears on the two sides of the American Conti- 
nent. On the eastern coast it is very rude and primitive, On the 
western coast, or rather at the south-west, it is much more elab- 
orate. It has been held that there was an analogy between the 
symbol as found in the Mississippi Valley and Great Britain, and 
it has been conjectured that there was an historic connection be- 
tween the two. The symbol on the western coast has so far fur- 
nished very few analogies which could be traced up with any degree 
of certainty in either direction, though the tendency would be to 
go west and to find resemblances in the serpent symbol as it for- 
merly existed on the Asiatic coast. There is, however, a connect- 
ing link between these two in the traditions and customs still prev- 
alent among the tribes of the deep interior which would indicate 
that the symbol mainly had its origin on this continent, three 
great centers of development having existed in prehistoric 
times. 

We proceed then, to consider the serpent symbol as it is found 
in America with special regard to its location. We shall first con- 
sider the symbol as found in the Mississippi Valley, next, as it 
is furnished to us by the tribes of the Great West;.and lastly as 
it is seen among the complicated and elaborate works of the civ- 
ilized races of Mexico and Central America. We have in this 
case a succession of stages which rise above one another in the 
line of culture; and a succession of steps in which the symbol 
seems to come up to a higher grade, though it is a question 
whether the law of development can account for all the phenom- 
ena presented. 

I. The serpent symbol prevailed as we have already shown, 
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in the Mississippi Valley. The question is, did it spring from 
an original nature worship, or was it brought in by extraneous 
tradition. 

1. Our first inquiry will be as to the origin of the symbol among 
the Mound Builders. Was it a universal symbol or did it appear 
mainly among some particular tribe or race. The extent of the 
symbol is worthy of notice. The symbol is said to prevail in the 
State of New York. It certainly does exist to a certain extent 
in Ohio and we shall leave it. for our readers to say whether it 
does not exist in various States further west. The author has 
found the serpent in many of the effigies of Wisconsin. In one 
locality near Mayville, a natural ridge had been modified by art 
so as to resemble a huge serpent. The ridge is nearly a thous- 
and feet long, fifty feet wide, and twenty feet high. The sides 
had been excavated so that it looked like a tortuous serpent with 
the head just resting upon the brow of the bluff. What is more 
the mound-builders had placed a large series of garden beds on 
the low land in the angle between the ridge or effigy and the 
bluff, as if the design was to make the serpent serve for protection 
to the garden plats. 

Another place where the serpent effigy has been noticed, is at 
Green Lake. Here the serpent is found in two or three different 
shapes. In one place two serpents were found on the border 
of a very tortuous stream, the folds of the serpent and the bends 
of the streams seeming to correspond. See Fig. 1 

These serpents are composed in part of a natural ridge which 
has been modified by art and a ridge which was altogether arti- 
ficial, the two blending together to bring out the semblance in 
a very striking manner. The ridge is very tortuous, and is sev- 
ered by the stream. The two parts of the ridge thus divided were 
taken as serpent effigies, but were modified so that the serpents 
should seem to have their heads rest near the stream but their 
tails, which were altogether artificial run back, parallel with the 

stream. These are 

remarkable effigies, 

as they show that 

\ nature worship or 

. animism, had much 

to de with serpent 

worship, and sug- 

Fig. SERPENT EFFIGIES NEAR RIPON, WIS, gests one method in 
which it could have originated. 

It was evidently a freak of nature which suggested the symbol, 
as the stream and the broken ridge which formed its borders both 
resemble the serpent in their tortuosity, but the artificial part 
brings out this semblance very clearly, the folds of the serpent, 
and even the rattles being plainly seen in the earth-mold. 

There are many effigies in the immediate vicinity, representing 
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panthers, buffaloes, wild-geese, squirrels, etc. One, that of a wild 
cat, having been placed on a natural rise of ground, in close prox- 
imityof theZserpent effigies. This wild cat isa massive effigy 
and so covers the knoll as to be almost blended with the eath, 
but trans-forms the isolated hill into an immense animal, the hill 
itself istmade toassume the attitude of the animal and to be pos- 
sessed with life and activity, by the presence of the effigy upon 
summit. 

Another specimen of the serpent symbol is found in the same 
locality. Fig. 2.-The serpent here is not _a mere symbol, but is 
made to serve a practical purpose as well. There are two en- 
closures on two separate hills, between which rises a mineral 
spring. The enclosures both have openings toward the spring. 
One of them contains the serpent symbol, as the wall is in the 
shape of a serpent, and the 
opening or gateway is placed 
between the head of the ser- 
pent and the tail, as if there 
was acharm in the effigy itself 
which would givea double pro- 
tection. The enclosure is a 
small one, only sixty feet by 
one hundred and twenty feet 
in diameter, but the serpent is 
plainly seen in the wall sur- 
rounding it. In measuring the 
wall it was found that the folds 
of the serpent were uniform 
Fig, 2 ENCLOSURE IN SHAPE OF SERPENT. throughout the whole, the 
mean distance between each fold being exactly the same measure 
which is found to be very common in the breadth of the effigies, 
twenty-two feet, the outside being twenty-three feet, inside about 
twenty-one feet and the distance across fifteen feet and the open- 
ing for the gateway being about seventeen feet. A correspond- 
ence was noticed between the folds of this serpent effigy, and the 
tortuous line of the bluff on which the enclosure is placed. 

The bluff is about thirty feet high, and the enclosure surrounds 
its summit, but overlooks the stream beneath the bluff. The effi- 
gy resembles in some respects, the famous serpent ring which was 
discovered on the walls of the gymnasium, so called, at Chichen 
Itza, but differs from it in that it is but a single serpent and yet 
the enclosure upon the corresponding bluff may have contained 
the companion to this, as the serpent effigies beside the stream 
below were companions to one another. It has been said that 
venomous serpents like the rattlesnake always go in pairs and it 
is noticeable that the symbols of the serpent frequently contain 
two, a male and female. Such is the case at least in the serpent 
ring just referred to. We have noticed also that the mounds in 
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Ohio present the symbol in its double capacity. The walls sur- 
rounding the enclosure being made in the shape of two massive 
serpents, either joined at the tail and with an opening between the 
heads, or joined at the heads with an opening between the tails. 
In this case, however, the effigy is a single serpent, and the open- 
ing is between the head and the tail. 

2. These effigies found in the earth-works of Wisconsin are in- 
teresting as they show the manner in which the Mound Builders 
borrowed the serpent symbol from objects of nature. The serpent in 
this case was not a totem or clan symbol, for the clanemblem of 
the region was a different animal, but it was a fetich which was 
suggested by the shape of the ground. This was a common 
practice with the Mound Builders. There are many places 
where the objects of nature would suggest the serpent effigy, and 
where the symbol was embodied in artificial structures. It is pos- 
sible that some of the serpent effigies may have been the embod- 
iment of tradition which prevailed but those to which we have 
referred were only animistic or fetichistic and were not mytholog- 
ical. Mr. W. Pidgeon has referred to a serpent 1,000 feet long with 
a tortoise in his mouth as existing in Dakota, and has made out 
that many of the effigies were but embodiments of certain myths. 
Those which have been described by reliable authors are, how- 
ever, not mythological, or at least they have no such shape as 
would suggest that they were the embodiment of a myth, but 
on the contrary are so conformed to the ground as to show that 
they were animistic or fetichistic and not mythological. Yet 
the two might possibly be combined. 

Prof. J. E. Todd has described certain effigies as existing in 
Dakota under the title of “Boulder Mosaics.” The effigies are 
formed out of standing stones resembling in this respect the lines 
of standing stones which exist at Avebury, England, and other 
places. The Dakotas have a tradition that they came from 
the far East. Some have maintained that they brought into this 
country the symbolism which formerly prevailed in Great Britain 
and that on this account the resemblances between the works at 
Portsmouth and those at Avebury are very significant. The works 
at Portsmouth, however, are mounds and ridges and not standing 
stones. The description given by Prof. Todd, is as follows: 

“A typical example, and the first to come to the writer’s knowl- 
edge, was found on the summit of Keya Kapop, or Turtle point, 
three miles north of Wessington springs in Jerauld county. The 
point is a high promentory-like hill, standing out on the western 
edge of the James River valley, above which it rises nearly 500 
feet. It is the northern end ofa high ridge of drift constituting 
a well washed interlobular portion of the principal moraine. A 
view of Turtle point, and a portion of the ridge from the north- 
west is shown in Plate I. Upon the highest portion of the, point 
is a low wood mound built of earth, perhaps fifty feet in diameter 
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and three or four feet high. It does not differ materially from 
many that are found on the summit of bluffs along the James and 
Wisconsin. Its chief attraction is the gigantic figure of a turtle 
upon its southern slope,-as is shown in Plate I. This figure is 
formed of boulders, four to six inches in diameter, quite closely 
and regularly set, so as to describe its outline. The head, legs 
and tail are extended. Its genera! appearance, position and struct- 
ure are shown in Fig. 3.” 

“This work, interesting as it is, sinks into insignificance when 
compared with a similar work upon Paha Wakan, or Medicine 
hill, near Blunt, in Hughes county. This hill is also a high in- 
terlobular portion of the principal moraine, and presents the same 
general features as Turtle point, as will be seen in a sketch of it, 
from the east, in Fig. 6. It rises above the surrounding plain 
about 200 feet, and nearly 400 feet above the adjoining valley 
of Medicine creek. Its summit is flat and includes many acres. 
Granite and limestone boulders abound in profusion. Tepee rings, 
i. e., circles of boulders which were used in holding down the cov- 
ering of the conical tents used by the Dakotas, are very abun- 
dant upon the summit. A few mounds of ordinary size, are scat- 
tered in no apparent order. Near the northwestern angle of the 
summit platform is the gigantic serpent represented in Fig. 4. Its 
length measured roughly along its central line, following the 
crooks, is 120 paces. The general form, with length, breadth 
and number and shape of crooks, are as faithfully represented, as 
a hasty sketch could give. The boulders comprising it are from 
six to twelve inches in length, and are laid much less closely than 
in the turtle. The direction of its northern half is N. 18° W. 
The presence of the mound at its side seems to be accidental. 
The head is more carefully represented in Fig. 5, where an at- 
tempt is made to express the shape, size and position, of the boul- 
ders composing it. The eyes are much more expressive, than it 
would at first seem possible; to make them with such material. 
They have literally “a stony stare.” They are formed of two 
oblong boulders nearly a foot in length. The angular head and 
heavy body, suggest the 1attlesnake as the designer’s model, but 
there is no clear representation of the rattles. Perhaps that was 
beyond the artist’s inventive power. At C, in Fig. 4, the boul- 
ders have evidently been displaced, probably by water or frost, 
action, as that portion is on an inclined surface. 

This gigantic serpent was in good condition when seen in 1883, 
Mr. Todd further says: “Though this completes the list of “boul- 
der mosaics,” it may not be out of place to speak of a somewhat 
related work noted by the writer, in 1881,in Brown County a few 
miles northwest of Westport. On the right bank of Elm River 
were two quite conspicuous mounds, 270 paces apart, upon two 
symmetrical knolls. Beginning at the top of the northwestern 
one, a line of bones extended over the center of the other, and 
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Plate IL—STANDING STONES IN DAKOTA, 
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146 paces beyond, where it ended in a small pile of boulders. The 
bones were mostly the leg bones of buffalo, set up in the ground 
like stakes, That was before the land was in market.” 

3. We have given this description because it illustrates how the 
natives connected their superstition with the serpent symbol. 
We hardly think that any historical tradition or any formal or in- 
herited serpent worship was here symbolized though the proxim- 
ity of the serpent to the turtle does suggest a myth which was 
common. We ascribe the effigy to that peculiar form of super- 
stition which was ready to seize upon any object in nature which 
might resemble an animal and then to make a divinity out of it, 
the idea being that the Great Serpent or the Great Turtle Spirit 
dwelt in the hill, and was to be worshiped as a divinity which 
haunted the place. The same superstition prevailed in Ohio and 
embodied itself in the Great Serpent there. A description of the 
Great Serpent Mound in Adams County has been given but as a 
new exploration has been made by W. H. Holmes, and a new in- 
terpretation offered, we here furnish a description quoted from 
Mr. Holmes’ account. “The valley of Brush Creek is bordered 
by an extremely rugged country abounding in high hills which 
reach an elevation of 600 feet above the bed of the Creek.” The 
Great Serpent is upon one of these hills which extends out as a 
narrow spur, crescent shaped, into the gulch which borders the 
stream. “This spur narrows up and terminates in an abrupt prom- 
ontory, around the base of which a small branch from the gulch 
turns making the end of the promontory in the midst of the valley 
isolated and distinct, Along the rounded grassy crest of this 
ridge we can detect the obscure serpentine coils of the earth work, 
and descending a little to the left, and almost to the brink of the 
cliff, we reach the tail of the serpent, Beginning with a small pit 
at the terminal point, we follow the unfolding coil for two full 
turns and then advance along the body to its highest point upon 
the ridge. The curves are strong and even, and the body in- 
creases gradually in height and width as we advance. Upon the 
crest of the ridge we find ourselves at the beginning of three great 
double folds. Following these, we descend into a slight sag in 
the ridge caused by the encroachment of opposing drainage, and 
ascend again slightly to a point where the body straightens out 
along the ridge. Beyond this we reach the curious enlargement 
with its triangular and oval enclosures. Here the body embank- 
ment is divided into two parts, which respectively pass to the 
right and left of the enclosures. At the sides they descend 
slightly upon the slopes of the ridge, and at the widest part of the 
oval are somewhat obscure on account either of original confor- 
mation or of subsequent erosion, Beyond these breaks they con- 
tinue, closing entirely around the oval embankment within. From 
the point of junction the body continues for a short distance, per- 
haps forty feet, and then terminates in a rounded and slightly 
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widened point. This terminal elevation is entirely omitted by 
Squier and Davis, but is noticed by more recent writers; and on 
account of the supposed presence of obscure auxiliary ridges of 
earth extending down the slopes to the right and left, it is likened 
to the body of a frog by Mr. 
| McLean. ‘These auxiliary ridges, 
and the minor appended features 
recognized by Squier and Davis 
and by some recent visitors, are 
too obscure to be identified with 
absolute certainty, and I consid- 
er it unsafe to introduce them 
into my illustration; but the en- 
tire body of the serpent, and the 
peculiar features of the enlarged 
portion, are all distinctly tracea- 
ble as shown approximately in 
the accompaning map, and leave 
no doubt in the mind as to their 
artificial character.” 

“T wish now to call attention 
to a few points bearing upon the 
origin and significance of the 
work and its possible relation to 
the topography of the site. The 
use of the serpent by our abo- 
riginal races has been well nigh 
universal, so that we need not 
hesitate to class this specimen 
with other products of their re- 
ligion, and we should naturally 
expect to find the counterpart 
of each feature in other represent- 
ations, ancient and modern. Most 
of the attempts to throw light 
upon the more extraordinary fea- 
tures of the work have been made 
through the medium of oriental 
philosophy; but it is manifestly 
wrong to go thus out of our way 
to seek a symbolism for the oval 
enclosure as do Squier and Davis, 
who liken it to the symbolic egg 
of old world philosophy; nor 
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need make a serious effort to combat the idea that the 
termi: irtion is a frog as suggested by Mr. McLean. It would 
not s inreasonable that the former feature should be simply 
the e} the effigy; but we have another explanation more in 
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accord, perhaps, with the analogies of native ceremonial art. The 
heart, which represents the life, is made a prominent feature in 
all superstitious, delineations of living creatures as shown bya 
multitude of examples. When we restore the neck and head 
of the reptile, omitted by Squier and Davis and misinterpreted 
by others, the strange oval takes the position of the heart and in 
all probability marks the site of the ceremonies that must have 
been connected with this work. This leads toa consideration 
of the proper identification of the head of the effigy, and the re- 
lations of the natural to the artificial features of the site. From 
the point of view of my second illustration we have a comprehen- 
sive view of the serpent ridge. Having the idea of a great ser- 
pent in the mind, one is at once struck with the remarkable con- 
tour of the bluff, and especially of the exposure of rock which 
readily assumes the appearance of a colossal reptile lifting its front 
from the bed of the stream. The head is the point of rock, the 
dark lip-like edge is the muzzle, the light-colcred under side is 
the white neck, the caves are the eyes, and the projecting masses 
to the right are the protruding coils of the body. The varying 
effects of light must greatly increase the vividness of the impres- 
sions, and nothing could be more natural than that the Sylvan 
prophet, secluding himself in this retired part of the wilderness, 
should recognize this likeness and should at once regard the prom- 
ontory as a great manito. His people would be led to regard it 
as such and the celebration of feasts upon the point would readi- 
ly follow. With a mound-building people, this would result in 
the erection of suitable enclosures and in the elaboration of the 
reptile, that it might be the more real. The natural and artificial 
features must all have related to one and the same conception. 
The point of naked rock was probably at first and always recog- 
nized as the head of both the natural and the modified body. It 
was to the Indian the real head of the great serpent manito.” 

3. In reference to this interpretation we would quote from Mr. 
E. G. Squier’s work on “Serpent Symbol.” He says: “We may 
expect to find the strongest signs of affinity in religious beliefs, 
and conceptions, in traditions, and in such customs as are arbi- 
trary, and not the spontaneous or the natural growth of a peculiar 
condition of things. Upon the plains of the West, nature’s grand 
pasture ground, we find the roving hunter, chasing the buffalo, 
from one extremity of its vast range to the other, and in his habits 
and equipments exhibiting an entire harmony with his condition 
and circumstances. His necessities require fleetness, and all ac- 
commodating nature has bestowed upon him a form of proper 
muscular development, and capable of the requisite endurance. 
The skins of the buffalo he has slain, form the covering of his 
lodge, his bed, and his robe; its flesh sustains him, and from its 
hoofs, horns, and bones, he fashions his implements of the chase, 
his ornaments and domestic utensils. Its white skull, bleaching 
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on the open plain, has become his “medicine;” shadowy buffaloes 
fill his wild legends; and the black bull is an emblem of evil and 
malignant portent, while the white cow is a token of auspicious 
significance.” eee . . “In the gloom of the “medicine 
lodge,” are taught the. mysteries of the Wabeno, and the potency 
of the muemonic signs by which the supreme powers may be suc- 
cessfully invoked, and their traditional songs perpetuated.”. . 

“As the result of a pretty extended investigation of the subject, 
it may be affirmed that the predominant religious conceptions 
of America have found their expression in some modification 
of what is usually denominated “Sun Worship,” (nature worship) 
but which might, with more propriety be defined to be an adora- 
tion of the Powers of Nature. This seems to have been, through- 
out the globe, the earliest form of human superstition, dating back 
far beyond the historical, and even beyond the traditionary period 
of man’s existence. It seems tv lie at the basis of all the primi- 
tive mythological systems with which we are acquainted, and may 
still be found under a complications of later engraftments and re- 
finements, derivative and otherwise in all the “religious of Asia. 
It may be traced, in America, from its simplest cr least clearly 
defined form, among the roving hunters and squalid Esquimaux 
of the North, through every intermediate stage of development, 
to the imposing systems of Mexico and Peru, where it took a form 
nearly corresponding with that which it at one time sustained on 
the banks of the Ganges, and on the plains of Assyria.’ 

“In the absence of a written language, or of forms of expression 
capable ot conveying abstract ideas, we can readily comprehend 
the necessity, among a primitive people, of a symbolic system. 
That symbolism in a great degree resulted from this necessity, is 
very obvious; and that, associated with man’s primitive religious 
systems, it was afterwards continued, when in the advanced stage 
of the human mind the previous necessity no longer existed, is 
equally undoubted. It thus came to constitute a kind of sacred 
language, and became invested with an esoteric significance, un- 
derstood only by the few.” 


This view of Mr. E. G. Squier is worthy of notice as it shows 
how the serpent symbol may have arisen in America. Still, the 
interpretation of the effigy and the generalization of Mr. Squier 
do not necessarily preclude the idea which we have advanced else- 
where that there may have been an historic connection between 
some of the serpent symbols in Ohio and those in other countries. 
Mr. Squier himself has advanced this idea and in the same work 
from which we have quoted, refers to the analogy between the 
works at Portsmouth and those at Avesbury in Great Britain. 


II, The prevalence of the serpent worship among the tribes 
of the far West will next engage our attention. We have here 
very few archeological tokens but we have the traditions of the 
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people and the customs which perpetuate the system. It is hardly 
known from what source these strange customs came but they 
seem to be sacredly observed. The Moquis have the most re- 
markable forms of serpent worship. They are not alone for there 
are other tribes which have modified forms of the same supersti- 
tion and these are taken as the best representatives. 

The description of the Moqui snake dance, is interesting on ac- 
count of the symbolism, which is manifest in it. There were two 
costumes, that of the Antelope gens, under whose auspices the 
dance was performed, and that of the Snake order, the performer. 
The legend of this dance is the legend of the first arrival of the 
Mogquis, at their present habitat. The Antelop2 gens, were the 
first to arrive, and were guided to their present location by the 
snake woman. The snake order was instituted to commemorate 
this event, each performer, both the antelopes and the snakes, wore 
two or more strings of shell beads around his neck, and susped- 
ed from them a brilliant, haliotis shell. The breasts and upper 
arms, were decorated in pink clay, with the conventional snake 
design, in its zigzag line. Suspended from the back of the sash, 
hung a coyote skin, with a tail which just reached the ground. 
At the knee they wore the regular garter, and just below the knee 
a rattle consisting of a tortoise shell, with attached antelope hoofs. 
The dance itself was very weird. Each dancer held a live snake 
in his mouth, while a companion followed with a feather wand 
in his hand, distracting the attention of the snake. “The low 
chant of the antelopes, the dismal though rythmical clack of the 
rattles, the peculiar motions of the dancers, the breathless atten- 
tion of the spectators, all gave this part of the performance a wierd 
character.” At the close of the dance, the snakes were dropped 
in a circle and then seized and carried out, and down to the foot 
of the Mesa, and there released. The object of this part of the 
ceremony, was that they might find a raingod, whose form is that 
ofa gigantic cerpent. ‘The snakes which were released at the four 
quarters of the earth, and were supposed to act as messengers to 
the raingod. The part of the heavens from which rain came indi- 
cated the region where the god was at the time, that he received 
the message. One part of the performance was to draw in the 
form of a circle with sacred meal and two diameters in the form 
of a cross, representing the cardinal points, and another oblique 
line to represent the zenith and nadir. 

The underlying ideas which have given rise to this dance are 
unknown, but inthe minds of the Moqui Indians, it is simply an 
invocation, a ceremony having for its sole purpose, the procuring 
of rain, yet the fact that there is an esoteric idea connected with it, 
seems to point to another and a deeper signification, The rites 
connected with serpent worship, have always been secret, and, 
while it has been so widely distributed in one form or another, 
that there is hardly a nation or tribe, which does not carry traces 
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of it in its history, but little is known about its details or origin. 
The worship of the serpent has been associated with the strangest 
conceptions of the barbarous, and semi-civilized minds, as for ex- 
ample the principles of reproduction, among the Hindoos, and 
with the idea of divine wisdom among the Egyptians There is 
some evidence that these ideas were held as a part of the esoteric 
system, which has been so secret, and which has not yet been 
penetrated, so as to be explained. The singular part of the sym- 
bol, andthe myth is that there is so much of the primitive nature 
worship, which seems to be indigenous to the soil and at the same 
time so much similarity to the sacred mysteries, which prevailed 
in historic countries. It would seem from this that a double sys- 
tem existed, one part of it,—that part which is best known,—be- 
ing conformed to the superstitious notions of the common people 
among which it prevailed, but a part of it, and that the most, elab- 
orate and complicated, being still held, by the priests or “medicine 
men,” in great secrecy, as an inherited legacy which can possibly 
be traced to historic countries. It is well known that the Eleu- 
sinian mysteries contain much that was derived from a primitive 
nature worship, and it is supposed that the druidical rites were 
derived from the same source. We do not know that the rites 
or symbols, which we have described as so common in various 
parts of America, can be traced to either the Druids or the Hin- 
doos, but there are points of resemblance, which suggest an his- 
toric origin. The progress of thought, and the growth of relig- 
ion may however account for these, and the parallel development 
may be the important subject to study rather than the historic 
connection, yet we cannot deny the fact, that the civilization 
of America, was influenced by the symbolism of other countries. 
Until we have accounted for these remarkable resemblances, by 
the theory just proposed, denial can be. practiced in one direc- 
tion as well as in another, at the same time one hypothesis. is as 
good as another. 


“That the serpent was intimately connected with Sabzism, can- 
not be doubted, for the prevailing emblem of the solar god was 
the serpent; and wherever the sabzean idolatry was the religion, 
the serpent was the sacred symbol.” 

But the universality of serpent worship, and the strong traces 
which it has left in astronomical mythology, seem to attest an 
origin, coeval with idolatry itself.’"*"" “It entered into the myth- 
ology of every nation, it consecrated almost every temple, it sym- 
bolized almost every deity, was imagined in the heavens, stamped 
on the earth, and ruled in the realms of everlasting sorrow.” 
‘When the Egyptians would represent the universe, they deline- 
ated a serpent, bespeckled with variegated scales, devouring the 
emblem of the sun. The dragon was also used as a symbol of the 





*See Sci:nce article on the Snake Dance. 
tSee De ime’s Serpent Worship, page 39. 
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same form of worship. The three symbols, the sun, the phallus, 
and the serpent are sometimes combined. All of these facts go 
to show that there was at least a common conception at the basis 
of the symbol, even if a common historical origin cannot be dis- 
covered. It would seem from the snake dance that nature wor- 
ship was the source of the symbol. The same idea is conveyed 
by the traditions and myths prevalent among the wild tribes. The 
Shoshoni philosopher believes that a monster serpent god sup- 
ports the sky with his back. But the sky itse!f is ice, as it bears 
the color of ice, which the serpent abraids with his scales and 
causes the ice dust to fall upon the earth. In the winter time it 
falls as snow but in the summer time it melts and falls as rain. 
The form of this serpent is seen in thé rainbow of colors, it, is 
then the serpent of the storm.’ 











Fig.4.—SERFEN IN ROCK INSCRIPTIONS. 


This conception of the serpent is, however, not confined to the 
Shoshonis, it is a common belief that the lightning is a serpent. 
This symbol is frequently used to signify the rain god or the 
storm god. The gesture sign for rain is made by holding the 
hands before the shoulders with the fingers pendant as if to rep- 
resent the drops; but for lightning the forefinger points upward 
and is brought down with great rapidity with a sinuous undulat- 
ing motion. . This sign was common among the Apaches, Shos- 
honis, and other Indians of the West. There are, also, pictures 
which contain the serpent as a symbol for lightning much more 
distinctly than this gesture language. Pictures were discovered 
by Mr. N. H. Jackson on the decorated walls of an estufa in the 
Pueblo de Jemez which symbolized lightning; one of them as an 
arrow shooting from the sky, but the other as a crooked feather 
headed serpent, both of them shooting from two semi-circles 
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which were symbolical of the sky or cloud, The inscribed rocks 
of Colorado contain pictures of the serpent associated with hu- 
man and animal figures, though it is unknown whether these were 
designed to symbolize nature powers, or whether they were the 
representatives of the totems of the tribes, or were the records 
of the people, or mere figures which were drawn by the fancy 
of the people.* [See Fig. 5.] The pictographs discovered by 





Fig. 5. -SERPENT ON AN INSCRIBED ROCK IN COLORADO. 


Lieut. Whipple of the Pacific Railroad survey on the Rocky Dell 
Creek in the Stake Plains, [See Fig. 5.] contain a figure ufa non- 
descript animal. It was interpreted by the Pueblo Indians as the 


great water snake created by Montezuma to give rain and preserve 
the lives of those who should pray to him, They described the 
snake as being as large around as a man’s body and of exceeding 
great length, slowly gliding upon the water. They say they smoke 
and pray to the sun. The moon is the younger sister of the sun; 
the stars are their children; all are worshiped. Besides these is 
the great snake to whom they are to look for life. Rattlesnakes, 
frogs, and all animals living near the water are sacred among the 
Puebloes because of their association with the water which is re- 
garded as a great blessing. Apaches, however, do not regard 
these animals as sacred but they pay particular veneration to 
bears.f| The Zunis have the serpent as a common symbol, 

III. We now turn to the serpent symbol as found in Mexico 
and Central America. Serpent worship seemed to prevail through- 
out this entire region and was common both among the Nahua 
and Maya races. It is well known that there were two great 
centres of population in prehistoric times, and two parallel lines 
of history and civilization, namely, in Mexico and Central Ameri- 
ca. It is remarkable, however, that as we examine the monuments 
in both sections, we find the serpent symbol very prominent. It 
is supposed that the Toltecs were the more ancient people and 





*See N. H. Holmes’ account of Rock Inscriptions, Hayden’s Survey, 1876, p. 402, Pl. XLIII, 
Nos, 2 and 3. 


+See Report upon the Indian Tribes by Lieut, Whipple, p. 38. 
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that the Maya history and civilization preceded that of the Na- 
huas, but in both, the serpent symbol appeared and, so far as 
we can ascertain, had the same general significance. We do not, to 
be sure, find the serpent as conspicuous in the architecture of the 
northern city of Mexico as in the more ancient cities of the South, 
such as Uxmal, Palenque, Chichen Itza, but we find it very promi- 


Fig. 6. HUMAN FIGURES ENVELOPED WITH THE SERPENT SYMBOL, 


nent in the relics of art such as the calendar stones, the vases, 
and vessels of pottery and other sculptured stone relics. The 
manuscripts or codices which have been transmitted through the 
hands ot the Nahua scribes have the serpent symbol in great 
profusion. But on the other hand the bas-relief stucco ornaments 
and hieroglyphic tablets of the southern kingdom have the sym- 
bol very prominently represented. It would seem from this that 
the serpent worship was very prominent in both races and was 
transmitted from one race to the other, or was drawn either from 
primitive customs and superstitions and developed in parallel 
lines. 


[I.] We propose to describe the various specimens of ancient 
art, which contain the serpent symbol, and shall give a number of 
cuts to illustrate the point. There are many relics in 
Mexico which contain the serpent symbol. Dr. Rau says of these 
relics: “the particular attention paid to snakes by the inhabitants 
of Anahuac is exemplified in the collection by a number of mould- 
ings and relics in clay representing those reptiles in various atti- 
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tudes. Several specimens show a snake coiled on the back 
ofa turtle and in the act of biting its head. In some of these 
representations the lower part of the neck of the turtle exhibits a 
human face. This curious group is quite typical and probably 
refers to some tradition or to a religious conception of the Aztecs. 
A coiled snake with uplifted head is likewise frequently met 
among the Mexican terra-cottas, and a number of productions 
of their character can be seen in the National Museum. He 
says one.of the most elaborate Mexican figures of the col- 
lection represents a man seated with the hands resting on the 
knees and bearing on his back another human figure is so 
placed that its head surmounts that of the first, while its hands 
press against the forehead and its feet rest on the shoulders of the 
lower figure. The most conspicuous feature consists in two 
serpents which, descending from the head-dress of the upper 
figure, encompass the group on both sides and rest their heads 
beneath. the feet of the upper figure. [See Fig. 6.] 
A:still.more admirable specimen of Mexican pottery, and as far 
, 301 


Fig. 7 —VASE WITH SERPENT ORNAMENT. 


as the general outline is concerned, might readily be taken for a 
vessel of Etruscan or Greek origin. The peculiar ornamenta- 
tion, however, stamps it at once as a Mexican product of art. 
The vessel may be compared.to a pitcher with two handles 
standing opposite to each other, and with two mouths projecting 
between them. Each handle is formed by two snakes crossing 
their tails and resting their heads on the rim, and the flat 
base of the vessel is moulded in the shape of a coiled serpent. 
Another beautiful Mexican vase [See Fig. 7.] of somewhat glob- 
ular shape is remarkable for its elaborate raised ornamentation 
which consists of four entwined snakes and four masks placed at 
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equal distances from each other. The vessel stands on three feet, 
presenting beautifully executed eagle’s heads. 

There are many other specimens of art adornments besides 
these. Bancroft speaks of the specimens of art at Tezcuco, the 
ancient rival of Mexico, in,the northwest part of the town. He 
says: ‘Mayer found a shapeless heap of bricks, adobes and pot- 
tery. Inthe top were several large basaltic slabs. The rectan- 
gular stone basin with sculptured sides shown in the cut, was 
found in connection with this heap and preserved in the Penasco 
collection in Mexico.” [See Fig. 8.] 


Fig. 8. WATER TROUGH WITH SERPENT ORNAMENT. 


This has been described as representing a conflict between a 
serpent and a bird, and attention has been called to the cross as. 
a symbol of nature worship. The serpent was a symbol of the 
lightning, the bird of the winds, and the cross of the point of the 
compass, and it is possible that this was what was intended.* 

Bradford states that lying directly under the gate-way an idol 
has been preserved nearly perfect and representing a rattlesnake 
painted in bright colors, and Dupaix mentions the following 
specimens. At Xochicalco, on the western shore of the lake is a 
coiled serpent in red porphyry 1% feet in diameter, and 9g feet 
long ifuncoiled. A serpent cup, or a cup in the shape ofa coiled 
serpent with the head projecting for a handle, was found at Santa 
Catolina; the material of black porous volcanic stone, and a 
rattle-snake, 8% feet long and-8 inches in diameter near Atlixco 
sculptured in high relief on the flat surface of a hard brown stone. 
In the cloisters behind the Dominican Convent is a noble speci- 
men of the great idol, almost perfect and of fine workmanship. 
This monstrous divinity is represented as swallowing a human 
victim which is seen crushed in its horrid jaws.” ‘The corner 
stone of the Lottery Office is described as the head of the serpent 
idol, not less than 70 feet long when entire.” “A house on the 





*See Prehistoric World, p. 153, 
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street corner on the south-east side of the Plaza rested on an 
altar of black bay salt, ornamented with the tail and claws ofa 
reptile.” Mayer dug up in the court yard of the University two 
feathered serpents of which he gives cuts as well as several other 
relics found within the city limits. Senior Gondra gives plates 
from nine Mexican musical instruments, one of which is of very 
peculiar construction; the top, shaped like a coiled serpent, is of 
burnt clay resting on the image of a tortoise carved from wood, 
and that on a base of tortoise shell. These various specimens 
of art in Mexico illustrate one point. The myth of the serpent 
and the tortoise was evidently familiar to the Nahua races. 
Besides these, may be mentioned the Aztec calendar stone, 
which always had a serpent around its edge, and generally a face 
representing the sun in the center, and various figures and hiero- 
glyphics the division of time. There are many specimens of 
calendars in Mexico, the chief of which 1s the one which has been 
so often described, situated at present in the National Museum 


Fig. 9.—-AZTEC CALENDAR STONE, 


in Mexico. A simpler calendar than this has been found and 
described. We furnish a cut Fig. 9, taken from Liart’s “History 
of the Aztecs,” and kindly loaned to us by A. C. McClurg & Co., 
The author says “the Aztec cycle was represented by a circle 
with a picture of the sun in the center; around this circle from 
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right to left there were representations of the four symbolic signs 
ofthe year, The first year was called Zoch#i, the rabbit; the 
second, Acatl, the reed; the third Zecpat/, the flint; the fourth, 
Calli, the house. It will be noticed that the folds of the serpent 
which surrounds the cycle, divide it into four periods of thirteen 
years, and that these rings at the same time mark the car- 
dinal points. This is a very remarkable figure. It shows how 
the serpent symbolized the cycle of time. It seems to have come 
a conventional use, and to have been taken out from the range 
of the nature powers. Yet the serpent, and the sun are almost 
always associated together in the calendars; as if the powers of 
nature were to be symbolized by them as well as the divisions 
of time, 

This brings up the suggestion that much of mythology was 
embodied in the calendar stone. The cosmic serpent has been 
extensively symbolized in various parts of the world, and. the 
question is whether the same conception and myth were em- 
bodied in these calendars. 
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Fig. 10.—SERPENT ORNAMENT ON FACADE AT PALENQUE, 


[1I.] We next take up the line of Architecture. One peculiarity 
of the serpent symbol is noticeable here. The serpent is repre- 
resented in relief as a prominent ornament. This is the case 
in the facade of the so-called “‘ House of the Nuns,” at Uxmal. 
[See Fig. 10,] We quote from Bancroft who says: “Two serpents 
each with a monstrous head, between the open jaws of which a hu- 
man face appears, and the tail of a rattle-snake placed near and 
above the head of either end of the building, almost entirely sur- 
round the front above the lower cornice, dividing the front surface, 
by folds and interlacing of their bodies, into square panels, that 
is, it seems to have been the aim of the builders to form these 
panels by the folds of these two mighty serpents, and the work 
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is so described by all visitors; but it appears from an exanination 
of the folds, that the serpent whose head and tail are shown on 
the right only encloses really the first panel, and that each other 
panel is surround by the endles body of a serpent without head 
or tail. The scales or feathers on the serpent’s body are some- 
what more clearly defined than indicated in the engraving, as is 
proved by Charnay’s photograph.” . . . “They are put together 
by small blocks of stone exquisitely worked and arranged with 
the nicest skill and precision, The heads of the serpents are 
adorned with pluming feathers and tassels.” At Chichen-Itza 
there is a pyramid which has a stairway whose - balustrade is 
formed by a pair of immense serpents; its base is 197 by 202 ft., 
its height 75 ft., and its summit platform 61 by 64 ft. A stairway 
leads up the northern slope 44 ft. wide containing go steps, hav- 
ing solid balustrades which terminate at the botton in two im- 
mense serpent’s heads 10 ft. long, with open mouths and pro- 
truding tongues. Near this pyramid is the building which is 
called by Stevens the Gymnasium. It consists of two parallel 
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Fig. 1:.—SERPENT RING AT CHICHEN ITZA. 
walls 30 by 274 ft., 26 ft. high and 120 ft. apart. The inner 
walls facing each other present a plain, undecorated surface; but 
in the center of each, about 20 ft. from the ground, in a stone 
ring 4 ft. in diameter and 13 in. thick with a hole Ig in. in di- 
ameter through the center; surrounded by two sculptured ser- 
pents as in the following cut. [See Fig. 11.] This structure is 
very similar to the one at Uxmal, which was covered with sculp- 
tured decorations, including two entwined serpents, while from 
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the center of each of the facades projected a stone ring fixed in 
the wall by means of a tenon. 

It may be a mere coincidence yet it is worthy of notice that 
serpents are arranged in pairs in many places. The calendar 
stone of Mexico contains two serpents which form the outer cir- 
cle of the stone and which surround the complicated symbols in 
the center of which is the face, supposed to be the face of the sun. 
These serpents are regarded by some as the symbol of the great 
cicle of time and the ornaments or symbols enclosed by them 
are supposed to represent the years in the cicle, the days of the 
year, the number of days in the month, and the week days. There 
are, however, many places where the serpent is single, and again 
in other places it is four fold, so that we cannot press this point 
too closely. And yet in the architecture the double serpent is 
noticeable. — 

Another peculiarity of the architecture of this region is that 
the serpent symbol is frequently found connected with temples 
and religious edifices. Bancroft says in reference to the Gym- 
nasium and the building at Uxmal where the serpent ring 
was found, “it is easy to imagine that the grand promenade be- 
tween the northern and southern palaces or temples was along 
a line between these walls, and that these sculptured fronts and 
rings were important in connection with religious rites and pro- 
cessions of priests.’ 

There was in Mexico also a famous temple dedicated to the 
god of war. Ofthis Acosta says: “it had a very great circuite, 
and within a faire court. It was built of great stones, and in 
fashion of snakes tied one to another.” Solace describes the tem- 
ple: “The top of the truncated pyramid on which the idols of 
Huitzilopochtli, the god of war, and Tlaloc, the god of rain, were 
placed, and was 40 ft. square, and reached by a stair way of 120 
steps. On this was the chapel wherein, behind curtains, sat 
Huitzilopochtli on a throne supported by a blue globe. From 
this, supposed to represent the heavens, projected four staves 
with serpent’s heads by which the priests carried the god when 
he was brought before the public. The image bore on its head 
a bird of wrought plumes whose head and beak were of burnished 
gold. Its right hand leaned upon a staff. His body was girt 
with a large golden snake and adorned with various lesser fig- 
ures of animals made of gold and precious stones, which orna- 
ments and insigna have each their peculiar meaning. One of 
the names of Quetzalcoatl, the chief god of the Mexicans, was 
the feathered snake. The entrance to his round temple in Mexico 
represented the jaws of a tremendous snake. Quetzalcoatl disap- 
peared in Goatzacoalco, the snake corner; and a ship of snakes 
brought him to Tlapalla. The driving away of Quetzalcoatl by 
Tezcatlipoca, his enemy, was symbolized by the figure of the 
god cutting up a snake. This may have been intended to rep- 
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resent the conflict between the sun god, or the god of light, and 
the night god, or the god of darkness. Or the other snake may 
be the symbol of moisture and the god of death and drouth, 
fights the snake, as the symbol of the plant life. Dr. Brinton and 
Mr. Edward Tylor maintain that Quetzalcoatl was the sun,and that 
the history of the god was designed only as personifications of the 
sun and its various qualities. Bancroft seems to think that both 
of the divinities of the Aztecs, Quetzalcoatl the sun god, and the 
god of war, had a nature basis, and as Mars was regarded as the 
god of Spring, so the Aztec god of war was associated with the 
rain god, and was the source of the yearly life of the plant world. 
If the snake signifies in one place time, in another world, in one 
other instance water or rain, the yearly rejuvenation of germs 
and blossoms, the eternal circle of nature, domination, soothsay- 
ing, it is quite proper that all these qualities are found united 
inone god. Just as the snake changes its skin every year, so 
Joes Huitzilopochtli whose mother Flora, is a snake goddess, 
the idea of the yearly renewal of nature being also connected with 
that of time forever young, and the Aztecs therefore encircle 
their cycle with the snake as the emblem of time. 

[1J1.] We turn now to the hieroglyphics which contain the se - 
pent symbol. 

The serpent in Mexico was used to symbolize three things: 
Ist. The cycle of time. 2nd. The Lightning as one of nature’s 
powers. 3rd. The attribute of a divinity and the name of an an- 
cestry. 

In its first use it often appeared in the codices. In some cases 
four serpents were coiled so as to form the sides of a square. 
Four squares were brought together, possibly to represent 
the four quarters of the globe, or four great divisions of 
time. In the midst of the figure was the face of the sun; the eye, 
protruding tongue and fiery rays emanating from the face, all of 
them being significant of the nature powers. Dr. Thomas thinks 
that the serpents represented the four divisions and counts 13 
rings on the body of each serpent, making 52 years out of the 
combined figure. The position of the four serpents might, how- 
ever, be designed to represent the four quarters of the sky, and the 
whole figure might be considered a constellation, the sun being 
the central object, the two purposes being combined, namely, 
to symbolize the divisions ofthe celestial regions and to enumer- 
ate the years of the calendar. Astronomy and chronology were 
connected in the oriental countries and we may suppose that they 
were in this country. The calendar stone in Mexico has been the 
subject of much study. [See Fig. 12.] Dr. Philip Valentini regards 
it as a symbol of chronology. The four figures in the center sur- 
rounding the face signifies the four periods of time. The animal 
heads in the second circle give the names of the months, twenty in 
number. The dots in the next cycle and the grain of corn in the 
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fourth circle, together make the days of the year. Theffigures 
in the fifth circle between the towers and the pointers, he thinks 
signify the 52 years of the cycle, and the two serpents surround- 
ing the whole signify that it was a calendar, the serpent being a 
symbol of the great cycle. In this respect the calendar stone 
and the Dresden codex would agree, both being significant of 
divisions of time, and the serpents in both cases signifying the 


Fig. 12 —THE CALENDAR STONE, 


great cycle. There are codices, however, which differ from this 
one and yet they contain the serpent symbol. 

We present a cut from the manuscript Troano. [See Plate III.] 
This is supposed to be a record of feasts, a sort of priest’s calen- 
dar, and the symbol on the plate would seem to indicate that 
such was the case, It was the custom at the feast to bear certain 
images around the city or the courts of the temple and to deposit 
them at the different gates. We have in this plate the figure 
of a man with a grotesque face and head bearing an image 
on his back. Below this we have a priest sitting in the door of a 
house apparently depositing certain offerings before an altar; the 
house being indicated by the flat roof and the altar by tongues of 
fire, and the offerings by the round objects before the priest. 
The serpent figure is found in the lower division. It seems to be 
twined around a column. It has four tails and a plumed head. 
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The priest stands before the serpent holding a decapitated bird in 
his hand. Between the priest and the serpent are several figures 
which are difficult to make out. 

Dr, Thomas makes all of these figures symbols of time. He 
says: “I think it probable that these are cinerary urns given as 
symbolic indications of the idea that the years have closed; as the 
ashes of the dead rest in the urns, so the ashes of the years may 
be said to rest in these vessels. The idea seems to be borne out 
by the fact that the vessel in the middle division of another plate,* 
has on it the figure of a *cross-bones, on top of which are placed 
three other symbols. Possibly they may represent ears of maize 
or tortillas cast into the vessels. A vessel in the same division 
on this plate III contains fruits or goards, and a fish with 
bread seems to be offered to the serpent. Dr. Thomas’s essay 
is so obscure as to be difficult to make out and yet it is possible 
that the interpretation of the figures as symbols of time may be 
the correct one. The serpent at any rate may represent the 
great ‘Divinity as it does in the Idols and in the calendars. 

[IV.] We turn now to the Mexican idols and the symbols which 
they contain. 1. We would first call attention to the resemblance 
between the idols in Mexico and the culture heroes of the Jroquois, 
Both were represented as covered with snakes. The hair and 
shoulders of Atotarho bristled with snake heads as that of Medusa 
did. The idols of Mexico were wreathed with snake heads, but the 
hair and face of the divinity are not so manifestly human as in 
the case of the culture hero. It would seem, however, that the 
superstition fastened itself upon the form of divinity everywhere, 
and made the serpent the symbol of the supernatural power both 
with the culture hero and the war god. It would seem as ifthere 
was a progress in nature worship, and that the same symbol, 
which among the Iroquois was so expressive, became among the 
Mexicans very complicated and still more significant. 

The first idol which we shall describe is one found in connec- 
tion with the goddess of death in Mexico. [Plate IV.] This is 
described by Bancroft as follows: ‘The idol was first brought to 
light in grading the Plaza in August, 1790. It is an immense 
block of bluish grey porphyry, about 10 ft. high, 6 ft. wide and 
thick, sculptured on front, rear, top and bottom in a most com- 
plicated and ‘horrible combination of human, animal and ideal 
forms. Vasco de Gama first expressed the opinion in which 
other authors coincide, that the front shown in the cut represents 
the goddess of death, Teoyaomiqui, whose duty it was to bear 
the souls of dead warriors to the house of the sun. The rear 
view of the ido! represents Huitzilopochtll, god of war, and hus- 
band of the female divinity whose emblems are carved on the 
front. The bottom of the monument bears various sculptured 
designs not shown in the cut, which are thought to represent 


*See Plate XXVIII Dresden Codex contributions to N. A, Ethnology, Vol, V. 
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Flate IV—MEXICAN GODDESS OF DEATH, 
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Mictlantecutli, god of the infernal regions, the last of this cheer- 
ful trinity; goddess of death, god of war, and god of hell, three 
distinct; deities united in one idol according to the Aztec cate- 
chism. The idol was removed to the University and until 1821 
was kept buried in the court yard, that it might not kindle anew 
the aboriginal superstitions. 

The analysis of this idol and the examination of its different 
parts will bring out the following remarkable features. 1. The 
shape of the idol is that of the cross. 2. It is a combination of 
a human figure and a serpent form; no other animal is represented. 
3. There is a combination of kingly drapery and serpent folds. 
4. There are four hands plainly visible with the palms extended 
and turned out, with figures of rattles between the hands, 5. 
There seem to be two heads, the serpent head above and the 
human head below; the serpent head having teeth and fangs visi- 
ble; the human head being a death head. The eyes are made 
with rings around them the same as Tlaloc the god of rain always 
has. 7, The serpent head consists of massiye folds bound 
together and fringed, but with cross hatchings to represent the 
serpent’s skin. 8. The shoulders of the idol or the arms of the 
cross are adorned with the teeth of a serpent and the forked 
tongue below the teeth. g. The fringe which forms a skirt to 
the idol, contains serpents’ heads covered with a cross-hatching 
which represent’s a serpent’s skin. Between the serpents’ heads, 
tails all of them containing ratttles. 10. Below these horrid 
tassels, is a serpent with its four folds covered with cross hatch- 
ings which are dotted like that on the serpents heads above, 
the eyes and teeth and forked tongue resembling those in the 
shoulders and head above. 11. On either side of this serpent 
head are figures that look like claws, though they may be intend- 
ed for serpent’s eggs. 

Mr. E. S Holden has drawn the comparison between this 
Mexican idol and others found in Yucatan. He discovers a 
similar combinatiou of serpent’s heads and tails with human faces, 
arms and limbs but with the addition of crotalus jaws and many 
other symbols, and thinks that there are so many striking du- 
plications and coroborative resemblances that the Yucatec figures 
and the Mexican ilols may be supposed to represent the same 
personage, Huitzilipochtli, the god of death, The identification of 
the Yucatec and Mexican er Aztec religions seem to be quite 
complete, 

[V.] Acomparison of the tradititions and myths of the serpent 
and the serpent symbol will be in place here. There are many 
myths of the serpent as well as of the tortoise, and these seem to 
be very wide-spread. 

On this point we quote from Mr. Edward Tylor. He says: 
“In the Old World the tcrtoise myth belongs especially 
to India, and the idea is developed there in a variety of forms. 
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The tortoise that upholds the earth is called in the Sanskrit 
Kirmaraja, King of the Tortoises, and the Hindoos believe 
to this day that the earth rests upon its back. Sometimes 
the snake Sesha bears the world on its head, or an clephant 
carries it upon its back, and both snake and elephant are 
themselves supported by the great tortoise. The earth, res- 
cued from the deluge which destroys mankind, is set up with 
the snake that bears it resting on the floating tortoise, and a del- 
uge is again to pour over the face of the earth when the world- 
tortoise, sinking under its load, goes down into the great waters.” 
“According to Varaha-Mihira, the Indians represented to them- 
selves the inhabited part of the world under the form ofa tortoise 
floating upon the water; it is in this sense that they call the 
world Kaurma-chakra; that is to say, “the wheel of the tortoise.” 
“The striking analogy between the tortoise myth of North 
America and India is by no means a matter of new observation; 
it was indeed remarked upon by Father Lafitau nearly a century 
anda half ago. Three great features of the Asiatic stories are 
found among the North American Indians in the fullest and 
clearest development. The earth is supported on the back of 
a huge floating tortoise, the tortoise sinks under water and causes 
a deluge, and the tortoise is considered as being itself the earth 
floating upon the face of the deep. In the last century, Loskiel, 
the Moravian missionary remarked of the North American Indi- 
ans that “some of them imagine that the earth swims in the sea, 
or that an enormous tortoise carries the world on its back.” 
Schoolcraft, an unrivalled authority on Indian mythology within 
his own district, remarks that the turtle is an object held in great 
respect in all Indian reminiscence. It is believed to be in all 
cases, a symbol of the earth and is addressed as a mother.”. 

“Among the Mandans, Catlin found a legend which brings in the 
same notion of the world-tortoise, but shows that by differ- 
ence of the accessory circumstances that it was not in America 
a mere part of a particular story, but a mythological conception 
which might be worked into an unlimited variety of myths. The 
tale that the Mandan doctor told Catlin, was that the earth was a 
large tortoise, that it carried dirt upon its back, and that a tribe 
of people who are now dead, and whose faces were white, used 
to dig down very deep in the ground to catch badgers. The 
myth of the world-tortuise is one of those which have this great 
value in the comparison of Asiatic and American mythology, 
that it leaves not the least opening for the supposition of its 
having been carried by modern Europeans from the Old to the 
New World.” The Scandanavian myth is that the serpent en- 
compassed the globe. In Mexico, the serpent is frequently seen 
encompassing the signs of the zodiac, and we cannot help con- 
necting the symbols on the calendar stones with myths which 
prevailed in the Old World. The same is true of the ornamen- 
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tation of the pottery. The serpent and the tortoise seem to 
embody the myth which, according to Mr. Tylor is so wide 
spread. The serpent symbol in the south-west portion of the 
continent is more complicated and conventional than elsewhere. 
We close this article by referring to the mythological record 
of the creation as contained in the tablets of the creation series 
found in Nineveh, and described by Geo. Smith in his “Chaldean 
Genesis.” The subject was the fight between Tiamat and the god 
Marduk. Tiamat, the personification of darkness, chaos, disor- 
der, and so of the powers of evil, is the prototype of the serpent 
of Genesis. Marduk, chosen by the gods for the conflict, and 
armed with sword and bow, engages in fierce fight with Tiamat, 
and eventually dashes out the brains of the dragon, a particular 
which at once calls to recollection “the bruising of the serpent’s 
head,” as described in Genesis. There is, however, this note- 
worthy difference between the Babylonian and the Chaldean ac- 
counts. Tiamat is a sea-monster, the sea being regarded appar- 
ently as a great hostile power, and so associated with darkness 
and evil. Tiamat is, moreover, a dragon, a composite creature, 
not a serpent. The conflict, however, both in the cuneiform text 
and as depicted on Babylonian seals, always takes place on the 
land. And it may be observed that this same conflict, portrayed 
on a large scale, may be seen on a projecting part of the wall in 
the Assyrian Gallery of the Museum. Here the dragon Tiamat 
is seen retreating, but still threatening, with claws and her wide- 
opened mouth. Tiamat has a pair of wings and a scale-covered 
body. Marduk is advancing to the attack. He has two pairs 
of wings, and is armed with cimeter, and is brandishing a pair 
double tridents, which possibly represent 4ightning. On the seals 
he is represented either equipped and ready for the conflict, or 
attacking the dragon with bow and cimeter. On one seal, how- 
ever, the dragon is represented as a serpent, as in the biblical 
story, and pursued by Marduk. It will seem from this that the 
serpent in oriental countries was representative of a nature power 
and that is was attended with symbols of the lightning, and other 
processes of nature. Our conclusion is: whether there was any 
connection between the two continents, the serpent symbol in 
both hemispheres was associated with nature worship, yet 
there were traditions associated with it which have very striking 
analogies. The serpent evidently represented a nature power, 
but it was more than this. It is possible that we shall find the 
oriental tradition still connected with the American Symbol. 
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Correspondence. 


THE METALS OF THE AZTECS. 


Editor Am. Antiquarian: 


In the article by Hon. David A. Wells, entitled, “An Economic 
Study of Mexico,” published in Popular Science Monthly for April, 
1886. I find the following passages: 

“In the Museum of the city of Mexico there is probably the best 
collection of the remains of the so-called Aztec people that ever has 
or probably ever will be gathered. Here, arranged upon shelves 
and properly classified, the visitor will see a large number and va- 
ricty of their tools, weapons, and implements. Setting aside their 
fictile or pottery products, they are all of stone—the same arrow- 
heads, the same stone hatchets, pestles, and the like, which are still 
picked up on the fields and along the water-courses of New Eng- 
land, the South, and the West; and of which there are so many 
public and private collections in the United States—no better than, 
and in some respects inferior in artistic merit and finish to, many 
like articles excavated by the Shoshones and Flatheads on the Co- 
lumbia and Snake Rivers. Jx all this large collection there is no 
evidence, save a very few copper implements, the use of which ts 
somewhat doubtful that the Aztecs ever had any knowledge and 
made any use of metal tools; and in only a comparatively few in- 
stances have tabrications of copper, of unquestionable antique ori- 
gin, ever been discovered in connection with Aztec remains in Mex- 
ico. And of the pottery and stone-work in the shape of idols, small 
and big, masks, and vases, and of which there are many specimens 
in the museum and throughout the country, it is sufficient to say 
that it is all of the rudest kind, and derives its chief attraction and 
interest from its hideousness and almost entire lack of anything 
which indicates either artistic taste or skill on the part of its fabri- 
cators. Take any fair collection of what purports to be the pro- 
ducts of Aztec skill and workmanship, and place the same side by 
side with a similar collection made in any of the most civilized of 
the islands of the Pacific—the Fijee, the Marquesas, or the Sand- 
wich Islands, or from the tribes that live on Vancouver’s Sound— 
and the superiority of the latter would be at once most evident and 
unquestionable.” 

“But this is not all. It isnow generally conceded that the Aztec 
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tribes, that have become famed in history, did not number as many 
as two hundred and fifty thousand, and that the area of territory to 
which their rule was mainly confined did not much exceed in area 
the State of Rhode Island. The first sight of a horse threw them 
into a panic, and they had no cattle, sheep, swine, dogs, or other 
domestic animals—save the turkey—of any account. They had no 
written language, unless the term can be properly applied to rude 
drawings of a kind similar to those with which the North Ameri- 
can Indian ornaments his skin or scratches upon the rocks. J¢ és 
very doubtful if they had anything which would be regarded as 
money ; and in the absence of beasts of burden, of any system of 
roads and of wheeled vehicles, or, indeed, of any methods of trans- 
portation other than through the muscular power and backs of men, 
they could have had but little internal trade or commerce.” 

I take issue with the writer on all of these points, and desire to 
present a few facts to show that his positions are not tenable. The 
relics alone which have been collected by Father Fischer and which 
are now in the Museum at Washington as well as those which are 
in the National Museum at Mexico, show that the Aztecs had orna- 
ments which exceeded any thing ever found in the islands of the 
Pacific Ocean. They had metals which they used for coins, and it 
is known that they carried on an extensive Aboriginal trade. 


The Calendar stone in Mexico shows that if they did not have a 
phonetic Language, yet the art of writing reached a much higher 
stage than ever existed among the wild Indians, and can by no 
means be compared with the ornaments upon skin, or the scratches 
upon rocks referred to by the writer. 

That the Aztecs did not possess cattle, sheep, swine, or horses, 
will be readily acknowledged, but this does not conflict with the 
idea of their being in a high degree of civilization. As to their ter- 
ritory being no larger than Rhode Island, we leave that for the 
historians to decide. Mr. Wells seems to belong to that class of 
scholars who are inclined to reduce everything in America to the 
level of savage life making the wild Indians of the Northern States 
examples of all the tribes and illustrations of all the races which 
ever existed on the continent. 


I wish here to briefly describe the metal articles, that Mr. Wells 
did not see, but which for many years have been on exhibition in 
the Archeological rooms of the AZuseo Nacional of Mexico: 

Gop. —In the case containing objects of gold the most noticea- 
able are—three small Aztec idols used as amulets, ten large beads, 
and two (2) small clasps that bear the engraved image of a mon- 
key. They may be seen in case No. 55 which stands in the center 
of the second room of the Department. 

S1_vER.—Near to Case No. 55 is No. 54 which contains the ar- 
ticles of silver. I would call attention to a ¢entet/, today called de- 
zote, or lip ornament by the Mexicans. It is the silver head of an 
eagle, finely designed, and was found in an excavation made in a 
tumulus near Atotonilco the Grand. 

Copper Too_ts AND WEApons.—Amiong this interesting col- 
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lection of tools made of copper I note: an ax from San Luis Potosi, 
a chisel from the State of Tabasco, a small ax from the State of 
Oaxaca, and many drills and needles from divers places. The nee- 
dles are about double the size of those of the pre-historic lake-dwell- 
ers of Switzerland, but very similar in form. 

Among the Aztecs, ornaments of copper were sometimes worn 
by the poor, but this metal was chiefly employed in the manufact- 
ure of instruments for the arts. It was often alloyed with tin— 
usually in the proportion of go parts of copper to 10 of tin—and 
when thus hardened, or converted into. bronze, wood could be 
worked withit. The few metal spear-points and arrow-heads found 
in Mexico are all of bronze. 

Copper OrRNAMENTS.—In Case No. 53 are to be seen some 
snake rattles made of copper and also a copper tortoise. The latter 
is hollow, and was found in an ancient Huastecan grave. 

In Case No. 51 are some copper tweezers from Mitla. They 
were used, doubtless, as in South American tribes, and, today,among 
the Pueblo Indians of New Mexico,’ to pluck out the hairs of the 
beard. 

In the same case is a copper labret, or lip ornament, which, ac- 
cording to Sir John Lubbock,* is of the same style as those worn 
by the Esquimaux. 

The copper disc, 28 centimetres in diameter, in Case No. 52, 
comes from the State of Jalisco, It probably once was the property of 
a priest of the god of Fire. It was worked with hammer and chisel. 
In the center of the disc can be perceived even now, though much 
corroded, a human figure surrounded by the rays of the sun, among 
which are cight larger rays referring to, the eight “hours” of the 
Mexican day. It has two small holes near one edge for suspension, 
exactly as have nearly all the discs or gorgets found in the graves 
of the Mound Builders of the United States. 

In that magnificent manuscript book of 32 pages in the Muscum 
—which Mr. Wells will find catalogued under the head of Paint- 
ings—No. 23—Tributes—is given a complete record of the articles 
which the surrounding conquered nations paid to the Aztecs annually. 
In this long list will be frequently seen figures of little copper bells. 
Fortunately the Museum possesses several specimens but perhaps 
none as fine as those in the Fischer Collection recently added to the 
Smithsonian Institution at Washington. These bells were made 
of hammered wires welded together and are marvels of workman- 
ship. 

Coprrr Money.—In Case No. 56 appear several examples of 
an instrument in the form of a chopping-knife for mince-meat. 
They are of pure copper and therefore seemingly too soft for agri- 
cultural uses or art tools. Capt. Dupaix deposited these in the Mu- 
seum on his return from his second exploring expedition to Oaxaca 
in the year 1806. He says in his description:+ that they are of 
“very fine, red copper, cast, not hammered, symmetrical, of pleas- 





*Prehistoric ‘limes, Page 464. 
tAnales del Museo, Mexico, Vol, 2, p. 393. 
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“ing contour, correct design, anchor-like in shape.” He adds that 
an Indian i in his field near Antequera (Oaxaca)* “plowed up an 
“old clay pot which contained twenty-three dozens of similar in- 
“struments with little difference among them in quality, thickness, 
“and size.” He, moreover, asserts in another place that} “these in- 
struments come to light very often in that country and the silver- 
“smiths buy them for the good and superior alloy of the metal.” 

The belief that these objects were moncy is founded on the fol- 
lowing extract from Torquemadat who wrote in the seventeenth 
century: “In others [places] they used much some coins of cop- 
“per almost in the shape of the Zaz or T, or an anchor of three or 
“four finger-breadths of thin plates.” In Tlachco at the time of 
the Conquest these objects, for convenience, were used in trade or 
exchange as money; hence comes the name ¢/aco, which the Mexi- 
cans give today to their copper coin known as Octava de real (one 
and nine-sixteenth cents) being the cighth part of 12% cents. 
Cartes says{ that tin was also used for money. 

But Mr. Wells believes that “the Aztecs had nothing that an- 
swered the purpose of money.” And yet it is as certain as any his- 
torical fact can be that they used chocolate beans as a circulating 
medium, In wholesale dealings the beans were sewed up into sacks 
of 8,000 and half-sacks of 4,000 beans each. Insdme parts of south- 
ern Mexico this pre-Columbian currency is still partially in use. 

As corroborative evidence that the copper “chopping-knives,” 
above-mentioned, were also money, I would cite a living example 
of a similar currency existing in Kardofan and Darfur, Mahomme- 
dan provinces of the Soudan country, Africa. Akerman says:|| “It 
“consists of pieces of iron called Bashash, somewhat resembling 
“the semi-circular knife used by leather-cutters, or, as the edges are 
“irregular, the cross-section of a mush-room, The prototype was 
“probably an iron arrow-head, however much the present form 
“may differ from such an object.” Can we not by a parity of rea- 
soning claim the arrow-head as the archetype of the money of the 
Aztecs—and that these anchor-shaped castings of copper, too soft 
for agricultural and too dull for warlike uses, were the uncoined 
metallic currency of the early inhabitants of Mexico? 

W. W. BLAKE. 

City of Mexico, November, 1886. 





MODE OF FISHING BY THE DELAWARE INDIANS. 


Editor Am, Antiquarian: 

The following manner of catching shad and other fish was relat- 
ed to me by an old resident, Mr. J. W. Andreas, of Berlinsville, 
Pa., told him by his grandfather, who used to see the Indians fish. 





*Annales del Museo, Mexico, Vol, II, p. 394. 

+Monaquia Indiana, Mexico, Vol, 2, p, 560, 

Cartas de Relacion, Mexico, p. 536. 

An introduction to the study of Ancient and Modern Coins, p. 173. 
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The first step was to throw up two lines of stone walls, extending 
from each shore in an oblique manner toward the middle of the 
‘stream where they almost met. Here was walled up a round re- 
ceiver resembling a well called a “bound.” 

This finished, there was taken into the stream, extending from 
‘shore to shore, a certain distance from the weir, a braided mass of 
brushwood called a net, attended by hands enough to easily drag it 
along through the water. This was done to scare and sweep the 
the fish into the circular well at the meeting of the two walls, after 
which it was closed. Each person then prepared himself with his 
spear, and the one who handled his implement with the greatest 
dexterity was rewarded with the largest number of fish. 

“ Aguanshicola” is the Delaware name of a large tributary of 
the Lehigh River, and this in the English language means “Brush- 
net fishing.” 

The whites who first came here fished for shad in this manner 
as did also their successors, until dams were built in the river by the 
Lehigh Coal and Navigation Company to feed their canal, which 
prevented the fish from ascending. 

Col. C. C. Jones in his “Antiquities of the Southern Indians” p. 
332, writes, which he has quoted from Loskiel, who spent some time 
among the Lenape, and who undoubtedly saw this manner of fish- 
ing “When the shad fish come up the rivers in the spring, the In- 
dians run a dam of stones across the stream, where its depth will 
admit of it, not in a straight line, but in two parts verging towards 
each other in an angle. An opening is left in the middle for the 
water to run off. At this opening they place a large box, the bot- 
tom of which is full of holes. They then make a rope of the twigs 
of the wild vine, reaching across the stream, upon which boughs of 
about six feet in length are fastened at the distance of about two 
fathoms from cach other. <A party is detached about a mile above 

. the dam with this rope and its appendages, who begin to move 
gently down the current, some guiding one, some the opposite end, 
whilst others keep the branches from sinking by supporting the 
rope in the middle with wooden forks. Thus they proceed, fright- 
ening the fishes into the opening left in the middle of the dam, 
where a number of Indians are placed on each side, who standing 
upon the two legs of the angles, drive the fishes with poles, and an 
hideous noise, through the opening into the above mentioned box 
or chest. Here they lie, the water running off through the holes 
in the bottom, and other Indians stationed on each side of the chest, 
:seck them out, kill them and fill their canoes. By this contrivance 
they sometimes catch above a thousand shad and other fish in half 
day.* 

We find in this vicinity on the banks of the Lehigh River numer- 
ous, flat, water-worn stones of different sizes, and various forms tend- 
‘ing however almost always to the oval shape, having notches worked 
into the sides opposite each other, which are correctly called “net 
sinkers.” 


*«History of the Mission of the United Brethern,”’ etc., Pp. os London, 1794, in Antiquities of the 
‘Southern Indians by C, C. Jones, p. 332. 
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As it required considerable weight to keep on the bottom a “brush 
net” to prevent the escape of the fish, it is certain that such objects 
were attached to the net forthis purpose. “Such plummets are, as 
a rule, bulky, and were probably used to weigh down the long 
grape-vine ropes with which the Indians were wont to drag the 
rivers in driving the fishes before them * * * *, The noise of these 
stones rolling along the bottom would have materially assisted in 
frightening the fishes from their hiding places and in compelling 
them to swim toward the desired point.”t Many small ones have 
been found. So small and light indeed that they would have been 
of no use at all fastened to a net. My collection contains such. 
These were, I suppose, used in connection with hook and line. 
Plummets made of lead and weighing several ounces are now used 
here in this manner in fishing for black bass, a fish planted into 
streams here anumber of yearsago. Dr. Rau, curator of the Arch- 
ological department of the Smithsonian Institution, figures in his 
“Prehistoric Fishing in Europe and North America, pp. 158-9, an 
interesting series of these objects found on the banks of the Susque- 
hanna at Muncey, Penn. The largest is eight inches across its 
broadest part, and one and three-eighths inches thick in the middle, 
weighing two and seven-eighths pounds. He thinks it was used 
in weighting a set net. 

A very large specimen of this kind, nine and one-quarter inches 
long, three and three-quarter inches wide at its broadest part which 
is at one end, two inches thick at the same place and weighing three 
and seven-eighths pounds was picked up from the surface by the 
writer last fall on Lehigh Island in the Lehigh River at this city. 
It is a water worn stone. I say found on the surface; originally it 
was dug out of the sand, how far down it is impossible to say, and 
thrown aside by the sand diggers who did not know its scientific 
value as a relic. This was either used as an anchor to an Indian’s 
boat, or in weighting a small net. Sinkers so large are seldom 
found. To call them anchors would be preferable. 

A. F. Berwin. 

Allentown, Penn., Dec. 6, 1886. 


Oo 
“OLD FORT” IN KENTUCKY. 


Editor Am. Antiguarian: 

I have been surveying some new enclosures and have re-surveyed 
some of the old ones, have made a good survey of the Old Fort 
in Kentucky, opposite to the old mouth of the Scioto River. The 
walls of the fort are 1o feet in height. From the end of the east 
covered ways to west end of the western ones it is just 4,500 feet. 
These works are now partially demolished by a new railroad now 
building. 

I have obtained another small copper axe anda copper tube from 
Greenup Co., Ky., opposite here. 

Portsmouth, Ohio. T. H. Lewts. 


‘Antiquities of the Southern Indians,” by C. C, Jones, p, 338. 
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A “SILVER FIND.” 


Editor Am. Antiquarian: 


One of the most interesting and valuable finds that ever came 
under my notice was made last July. There is, opposite Ports- 
mouth, Ohio, on the Kentucky side of the river » a high bluff which 
was quite an Indian resort in early days. Upon the summit of the 
bluff and near the edge is a high mound, having a slightly flattened 
top. From this mound a magnificent view of the Scioto Valley 

can be had, but a bend in the river shuts out most of the view that 
otherwise might be had up and down the Ohio. 

Until last July this mound had never been opened. it was re- 
garded by the people of that neighborhood as a great curiosity, and 
whenever a stranger came into that locality to stay any length of 
time he was taken to this mound and told all about its past history 
and what is' presumably contained. (Such people always know all 
about mysteries ). 

In the early part of July two young men living in Portsmouth 
and one of them in the employ of a merchant there conceived the 
idea to explore the mound, and accordingly set out for the place 
one Friday. From what I can learn (details of the work and find 
almost lost) they began at the summit and sunk a shaft straight 
down. They encountered much char- 
coal, but no bones; after having gone 
down some four feet they suddenly 
came upon and took out a well pre- 
served skull, quite large. The accompa- 
nying parts of the skeleton were so de- 
cayed that they made no attempt to pre- 
serve any parts save the skull. 

They found a few inches below the 
skeleton and mingled with much char- 
coal, 103 jet beads, 30 silver buckles, 
2 silver crosses. Nothing more was 
found although the excavation was 
carried on down some 10 feet. On 
the way home while passing througha 
corn-field near the mound they found 
a large grooved axe, the groove being 
nearly in the centre, one edge sharp 
presumably for cutting, the other hav- 
ing been used to peace with. The 
material was phorpyry, the specimen was highly polished, the 
groove-extends all around, The axe weighs 33{ pounds, is rather 
flat. It is about the most peculiar shaped | one T ev er saw. 

These relics were brought to this city (Cincinnati) soon after be- 
ing found and were sold to Mr. Mercer. The silver in them alone 
was worth $12.00 at current price. He held them until February 











A SILVER FIND. 


ist, 1887, and then sold them to the writer. A careful examina- 
tion and an earnest inquiry has enabled the writer to find out this 
much of their history. Upon one of the buckles is the French 
Crown of 1730 or 1740, with the Catholic emblem, a heart. The 
Crosses are decorated with small leaves but furnish no clew as to 
their date. The whole outfit probably belonged to a convert of 
the Jesuit Missionarics, and we can only conjecture as to the rest. 
Similar finds have been made in South- 
ern Wisconsin and in one instance in 
West Virginia, but no find was ever 
made where the amount of silver was 
so great. The illustrations accompa- 
nying this article show the exact size 
of the pieces found. 

There have been a great many relics 
found in the banks of the Ohio a little 
distance above Portsmouth. It seems 
to be a locality especially rich in relics 
that date back about 200 years. There 
was brought to me a month ago by a 
gentleman residing in that locality some 
very curious bone and shell implements 
which he claimed he had found along 
the shore at the foot of a high bluff. 
The river in a recent flood had washed 

them out and scattered them along the water edge. He picked up 
several shell discs about the size of a dollar, some of them drilled 
in several places and others having but one perforation. Among 
the objects of interest there were several large hu- 

man teeth (mostly molars) which had been perfo- 

rated and had been worn as beads. I had never 

seen anything like them before and was greatly in- 

terested in noting the fact. 

Numbers of wild turkey bones broken off short 
and sawed (evidently with a flint tool) to a round 
edge occurred. The average length of these was 
1% inches; beaks of birds (wading birds) polished 
from use, some drilled and worn as beads and others 
worn to a point and showing use as drills or perforators; still 
other drills and perforators made from the bone taken from the 
front leg of the deer were found. They especially were well pre- 
served and much above the average size of bone awls. Several 
were 8 inches long and nearly as sharp as needles. There were 
no two alike in size or in make. 

I succeeded in making the purchase after some bartering and 
have carefully examined the entire lot. I can safely say it is the 
most complete lot of bone and shell implements I ever saw. 

W. K. Moorueap. 

Cincinnati, Ohio, March, 1887. 
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MR. PERKINS’ COLLECTIONS OF COPPER RELICS. 


Editor Am. Antiquarian: 

In reply to your questions I will say that I have never known of 
a copper relic found in an effigy mound; but have some that were 
found in fields near such mounds and a few that were found in con- 
ical mounds, 

A large proportion of the coppers I have collected were turned 
up by the plow, but some have been found at considerable depths. 

They were undoubtedly made from both the float copper—found 
in such abundance all over this State—and the metal taken from the 
ancient copper mines near Lake Superior. 

I do not think their manufacture can be ascribed to any particu- 
lar tribe, but rather to all the races of men who have, at different 
periods, occupied this region. 

In 1875 I sold 113 coppers to the State Historical Society of Wis- 
consin, and gave them 30 more. 

In 1885 I sold 150 to the Public Museum of the city of Milwau- 
kee, and in 1886 sold 50 more to the same institution. 

I have given to some of the public and private collections, of the 
United States and Europe, about 50 coppers, and have still in my 
possession several hundreds of these interesting objects. All of them 
were found in what is now called the State of Wisconsin, and they 
exhibit various degrees of skill in their manufacture from the rudest 
possible to the highest. 





F. S. PERKINS. 
Burlington, Wis., Jan. roth, 1887. 
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Editor Am. Antiquarian: 

Last week I visited two very interesting groups of mounds in 
Polk Co., Wis., located a few miles north of Osceola Mills, on the 
right bank of the river St. Croix as you go north. I did not have 
time to closely examine them, but think there are about 21 mounds 
in each group and the groups nearly one mile apart. The wagon 
road divides one through its center leaving standing one side which 
is fully 15 feet high and about 30 feet in diameter—longest way. 
It is acircular mound. These mounds are clearly defined and stand 
out in as bold relief as those seen at Aztalan. The early part of 
this month I examined a series or group of mounds about 2 miles 
south of Waterloo, Wis. They are ina line running north and 
south-——23 in number, 21 of which are conical and 2 the shapes of 
animals. Nearly all of them had been explored I see by Sunday’s 
Inter Ocean that an interesting group of mounds have recently been 
discovered not far from Schwartzburg, Washington Co., Wis.,— 
21 in number. 

A. H. Porter. 

Madison, Wis., Nov. 16th, 1886. 
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BOOKS ON MYTHS AND MYTHOLOGY. II. 


Editor Am. Antiquarian: 


I send an additional list of works in the English language, found 
in the libraries of the Bureau of Ethnology, Geological Survey, and 
The Scottish Rite Masons, Washington, D. C. 

Bible Myths, and their parallels in other religions. N. Y., 1883, 
589 pp. Anonymous. 

Bowker, Jas. Goblin Tales of Lancashire. London, n.d. 266 
PE Sollier, Margaret. Prince Peerless. N. Y., 1887. 267 pp. 

De Gubernatis, Angelo. Zoological Mythology, or The Legends 
of Animals. 2 vols. London, 1872. 

Dorman (Rushton M.) The Origin of Primitive Superstitions. 
Philadelphia, 1871. 398 pp. 

Dyer (Rev. T. F. Thiselton) English Folk-lore. London, 1884. 
280 pp. 

Pic (Mary) Old Deccan Days. London, 1881. 304 pp. 

Gordon (H. L.) Legends of the Northwest. St. Paul, Minn., 
1881. 143 pp. 

Gould (Chas., B. A.) Mythical Monsters. London, 1886. 407 


“oo (Jacob) Teutonic Mythology. Tr. by Stallybrass. Vol. 
I, 437 pp. London, 188o. 
Hearn (Lafcadio) stray Leaves from Strange Literature. 
Jones (Wm.) Finger-ring Lore. London, 1877. 534 pp. 
Kavanagh (Morgan) Myths traced to their primary source 
through Language. 2 vols. London, 1856. 328 and 421 pp. 
Lang (Andrew) Custom and Myth. 1885. 304 pp. 
Lee (Vernon) Tuscan Fairy Tales. London, n. d. 
Linton (E. Lynn) Witch Stories. London, 1883. 320 pp. 
Magnusson (Eirikr) and Morris (Wm.) Three Northern Love 
Stories and other tales. Tr. from the Icelandic. London, 1875. 
246 pp. 
Meinhold (W.) editor. The Amber Witch. London, 1861. 
171 pp. 
ol ( Louisa L. J.) Legendary Tales of the Ancient Britons. 
London, 1864. 190 pp. 
Middlemore (Mrs. S. G. C.) Round a Posada Fire. [Spanish 
legends] London, n.d. 146 pp. 
Morris [ Richard, LL. D.,] Legends of the Holy Rood. Lon- 
don, 1871. 240 pp. 
Mulock [ Miss D. C.] The Fairy Book. N. Y., n.d. 
Murray | A. S.] Manual of Mythology. N. Y., 1884. 368 pp. 
Napier [Jas.] Folk Lore [From the West of Scotland] Paisley, 
1879. 181 pp. 
Rink [Dr. Henry] Tales and Traditions of the Eskimo. Edin- 
burgh and London, 1885. 472 pp. 
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Scoffern [J.] Stray Leaves of Science and Folk-lore. London, 
1870. 485 pp. 

Sikes [ Wirt] British Goblins. [Welsh Folk-lore, etc. ] London, 
1880. 395 pp. 

Smith [J. Moyr] Tales of Old Thule. London, 1879. 199 pp. 

Unkulunkulu, or The Tradition of the Creation. [ Zulu texts on 
various topics, with English translations in parallel columns]. No 
title page. 

Valentine [ Mrs. L.] Eastern Tales. [“Chandos” Classics ] Lon- 
don, n.d. 540 pp. 

J. OwEN Dorsey, 

Washington, D. C., Box 591. 


March 19, 1887. 
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A “CEREMONIAL OBJECT.” 


Editor Am. Antiquarian: 

Last summer the writer procured from a Mr. Jacob, a farmer liv- 
ing about seven miles northwest of this city, one of the so called 
“ceremonial weapons,” to which is attached a history of more than 
common interest. This relic, a reminder of a nearly extinct peo- 
ple, was kept in possession of the Jacob family almost a century 
and a quarter. An Indian on his way from the mountains to the 
then Moravian village of Bethlehem, Penna., loaded with furs and 
skins, gave it to the grandfather of the gentleman who allowed it 
to come into my possession, for a certain quantity of tobacco. The 
mountains from which the Indian came, are, I suppose, the Kitta- 
tinny or Blue mountains about fifteen miles north from here. The 
weapon is made of steatite, tinged with green, and is beautifully 
polished, much of this polish has, however, been caused by the use 
of it asa hone fora razor. It is somewhat damaged at one end of 
the perforation. This may have occurred while in the hands of the 
white owners. It is near to an oblong in shape, with edges slightly 
curved, which are blunt, three inches long, two and one eighth inches 
broad at one end, and decreasing in width to one and seven eighths 
inches at the other. The perforation measures in diameter one half 
inch. <A section of the implement from edge to edge would form 
a perfect lozenge. 

I am not aware, although for more than a decade of years a care- 
ful student of antiquities of stone, that the mystery surrounding these 
interesting implements has ever been satisfactorily explained. Nei- 
ther would the writer, who classes himself as an amateur, undertake 
to bring to light their true design. Although written about as “ban- 
ner stones,” such able and learned archeologists as Charles Rau and 
C. C. Jones call them “ceremonial weapons,” a name to my mind 
very appropriate, while the former title is altogether out of place 
and inaptly given. 

I have stated that the so called “ceremonial” object was exchanged 
for tobacco by an Indian from the hunt. Of what use was the relic 
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to him while on an excursion of this kind? He certainly could kill 
nothing with it even if,he so desired. One blow would have shiv- 
ered it into fragments. In the chase too he would naturally divest 
himself of all unnecessary material. Did the savage in his untu- 
tored and superstitious mind attach to this implement some magic 
power, the aid of which could be invoked by some strange cere- 
mony while alone in the forest? Or did he imagine that the pos- 
session of it while on an hunting excursion would cause him to be 
successful in procuring much game. I incline to this belief from 
a careful consideration of the facts as given tome. For this, and 
no other purpose, was this object carried along. 
A. F. BERLIN. 
Allentown, Penna. 





EFFIGY MOUNDS ON THE KICKAPOO RIVER. 


Editor Am, Antiquarian: 


I received your postal card some time ago, with a request, for 
some information, as to the mounds or effigies, on the Kickapoo 
River. The location of the most important of these mounds that 
I noticed are on Sec. 26, 25, and 24, T. 12, N. R. 3, W. near the 
boundary line, between Vernon and Richland counties, although 
they may be found in many other localities in this vicinity. The 
above sections are on the east fork of the Kickapoo River, above 
the village of Reedstown, and the mounds are on a plateau, princi- 
pally above high water mark on the east side of the river, this pla- 
teau is from 80 to 120 rods in width, extending from the bluff to 
the river. In crossing the above sections the river runs nearly south. 
The effigies or mounds are grouped together in certain places, and 
consist of figures of animals, birds, etc., and some of the usual con- 
ical shaped mounds from 12 to 20 fect in diameter, which of course 
are familiar to you. 

In one place I noticed a figure of a complete cross, the only fig- 
ure of that kind that I have ever noticed in this part of the country. 
The plowshare has leveled many of these mounds I presume, by 
this time, as it was some IO years ago, when my attention was first 
attracted by them as effigies, being then engaged in land surveying. 
The Kickapoo Valley, has at one time, particularly above and at 
the forks, been thickly settled, if the ancient mounds scattered along 
either bank of the stream are any indication of that fact, as all of 
the mounds indicate a long period of time since their construction. 
At one place, where a large elm tree had been cut down, that had 
grown on one of these mounds, I counted the concentric rings on 
the stump, and the tree by that was 175 years old. I note this item, 
not but that I consider the mounds many hundred years older, but 
for the reason that many people will say ‘the Indians threw up 
these mounds, perhaps 50 or 60 years ago.’ 
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At another point, on the west bank of the Kickapoo, at or Near 
Gays, Mills on Sec. 28, T. 10, N. R. 4, W. is a group of effigies. 

The figure of one animal in particular, has attracted more or less. 
attention. It resembles a wolf, and is some 5 or 6 rods in length 
from the tip of the nose to the end of the tail. The figure is well 
proportioned and symmetrical. Close to thisis the figure of ahother 
animal, that I should call a bear, and several other mounds in the 
group which I never have examined closely. 

The mounds in the south and central part of this county (Craw- 
ford) I think you have examined, or a part of them at least, so it 
will not be necessary for me to go into any specific details, further 
than I think I will tell you of the exhuming of a giant’s skeleton 
at Lynxville, a few years ago, in this county. In the year of 1864, 
parties were engaged in excavating in the east bank of the Missis- 
sippi River, for the foundation of a warehouse. At a depth of 14 
feet below the surface, the workmen came upon the skeleton of a 
giant, in a tolerable good state of preservation, the skeleton was 8 
feet 2 inches in length and measured 2 feet 2 inches across the pel- 
vis or from the out edge of the hip joint to hip joint. A quantity 
of bears claws, and claws of some other animals apparently, worn 
as a necklace, were found. They had holes drilled through them and 
had been strung. The bowl of a pipe, finely polished and of fine 
workmanship, made of obsidian, was also found with the skeleton. 


The pipe bowl was finely wrought into the figure of an animal 
(apparently a lynx). There were two layers of human bones above 
him, the first some 4 feet below the surface, the next layer some 
8 feet from the surface. This shows thata very long period of time 
must have elapsed since the giant was interred. We have no rea- 
son to suppose that the giant was buried at first 14 feet below the 
surface. I have this theory about his interment that he was buried 
6 feet below the then surface of the ground, that by t!.e gradual’ 
disintegration of the point of rocks some 60 yards distant and the 
gradual drifting of the sand down the slope from the point of rocks 
the growth and decay of vegetation had kept accumulating 
ever his remains in the course of ages, until we have tolerable good 
reasons to think that 1,000 years at least have rolled away since his. 


burial. 

At another point, about six miles below where this skele- 
ton was found, at the mouth of Sioux Coulee, on Sec. 18, T. 8,. 
N. R. 6, W, one of the agents or employes of the Smithsonian In- 
stitute, at Washington, exhumed the remains of another skeleton the 
size of which was calculated to be about 9 feet in length. Some 
copper implements were found with this, a copper breast plate and 
hatchet amongst them. 

About 3 miles N. E. of where this first giant remains were dis- 
covered was the huge figure of a man lying on his back, the limbs, 
head and all were perfect in form. This figure was about 8 rods 
in length some 30 years ago when I first discovered it, but the plow 
I think has nearly destroyed the last trace of it or nearly leveled it 
with the natural surface. I found near this figure a bird (a brant 
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I should judge by the size) partly sculptured out of a hard smooth 
rock, the breast and neck and a part of the head had been neatly 
polished and was finely proportioned, and if the workman had fin- 
ished his work in the style he had commenced no sculpture at the 
present day could have excelled it. 

I will close this rambling letter, but if I can give you any infor- 
mation in a future letter in regard to our prehistoric remains in this 
region, I will do so with pleasure. 

Pizarro Cook. 





MOUNDS IN MADISON CO., OHIO. 


Editor Am. Antiquarian: 

Four miles west of London, en the farm of Judge Thomas Jones, 
skeletons have been found in mounds together with various imple- 
ments. The mode of sepulture differs. Some skeletons lie flat, others 
are in a sitting posture, others are doubled up. In some mounds 
were found pieces of pottery peculiar patterns, stone axes and sea 
shells. On the farm of Mrs. Butler there is a place known to have 
been used as a sort of hospital by the Indians on account of the 
water. Such at least is the description of Jonathan Alden who 
lived a prisoner for many years among the Indians. A grave was 
opened here but no human remains were found but stones in the 
grave which had been heated so hot that they were dissolved into 
lime. Signal mounds on which beacon fires were burned extend 
along the higher point of both Oak Run and Deer Creek. On the 
farm of John Dunn, on the southeast corner of Monroe township, 
is a “Temple Mound” oval in shape, 600 feet around the base and 
25 feet high. 

On the farm of Fulton Armstrong a bronze tomahawk of superb 
workmanship, with a stecl edge, and beautifully traced with en- 
‘graving, was found; it is an exact copy of the tomahawk given to 
Gov. Worthington by Tecumseh, The instrument was undoubt- 
edly of recent origin as the mound builders knew nothing of bronze 
‘or steel. The mound builders were very skillful in making arrow 
heads, and knew a great deal of gunnery, as many darts are chipped 
‘off on each side so as to give them a twist, thus insuring a conse- 
quent accuracy of flight. 

Hon. George Woodbridge, of Marietta, has a very fine collection 
‘of the early historical relics of Ohio, and especially of the prehis- 
toric race. Among other things, in a mound lately opened near 
Marietta were found a skeleton, a huge piece of mica, a long cop- 
per needle, a copper half circular ornament, and a beautiful slate 
pendant. 

Dr. Strain, of this city, takes a great interest in matters of this 
kind and has the nucleus of a splendid collection. The most re- 
markable thing in his possession is a copper “spade,” belonging to 
Mr. John Chambers, who prizes it very highly. It is of pure cop- 
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per, is about 71% inches long by 3 wide, and weighs about two 
pounds. At one end the edges are curved up and in, forming a 
hollow groove in which a handle was evidently placed and the in- 
strument used for digging. It is a rare and valuable specimen. 

But the finest collection of these relics in town is that of Charles 
Creamer, on South Main street. We had the good fortune to ex- 
amine this lately and will briefly describe it. The collection in- 
cludes a number of fine axes, the largest of which is 9% inches long 
and weighs g pounds; there is also a “water worn” ax, made out of 
a waterworn boulder; also a very finely wrought syenite ax, grooved 
on top and well sharpened. Of pestles, there are quite a number 
in excellent condition; one of them is double ended. Mr. Creamer 
also has six fine tomahawks, a heavy round ball of stone, 3 inches 
in diameter, and probably used in throwing, seven excellent ham- 
mers, all blunt at both ends with a groove around the center, six 
fine wedges fleshers or tomahawks, as they are variously described, 
two war club heads from the Susquehanna River, nearly the whole 
of a regular war tomahawk of green slate stone, a stone bullet 
mould, a stone button, a green slate tube 21% inches long, which 
Prof. McLean says was used as a badge of authority, a green stone 
pendant, shell beads, and a great number of arrow heads, spear 
heads, and flint implements. Another more recent relic in the col- 
lection is a red Indian pipe made by a cousin of Sitting Bull and re- 
ceived from Mr. Wm. O’Neill now in Minnesota. Of these spec- 
imens the following are especially fine and rare: A small quartzose 
hammer, about two inches long and weighing 12 or 14 ounces; a 
large “‘flesher” made of metamorphic stone, found in a gravel bank 
on the California road; a piece of a large greenstone pipe; a flat 
greenstone implement, 7 inches long tapering at one end with two 
little holes in the flat side; a double arrow head, nearly cross-shaped ; 
a white flint spear head large at the base and tapering very rapidly. 
Most of these came from the farm of Cyrus Hamm, near Newport. 

It seems that there are in this county three kinds of mounds, viz: 
signal, burial and temple, varying greatly in size. In these mounds 
are found human and other remains, some of an early race and others 
of the Indians. To show how old, however, these mounds may be 
we know of a small mound in Franklin county that contained in 
connection with human bones, the tooth of a long. extinct rhinoc- 
eros, formerly inhabiting this country. We also find in our county 
great numbers of flint arrows and darts as well as other stone 
relics, and nearly every farmer’s boy finds something of this na- 
ture every year. 

London, O., Jan., 1887. Comp. 





ARE THERE ANY DRAGONS IN AMERICA. 


Editorial. 


ARE THERE ANY DRAGONS IN AMERICA. 


We have given in this number a long article on the serpent 
symbol and furnished suggestions as to its origin. The subject 
introduces another. Is there upon this continent anything that 
looks like the symbol of the dragon? In reference to this point 
we have a few things to say. It sometimes seems as if the Dragon 
which is so common in Europe and Asia, and which figures so 
conspicuously in oriental mythology was also known in this coun- 
try, and yet there is some uncertainty about it. We call attention 
to the different figures which resemble dragons. 

First to the sculptured idols in Central America, which represent 
monstrous creatures, with jaws resembling that of the dragon. There 
are certain sculptured figures on the facades of certain buildings in 



































FIG, 1 —MONSTER’S HEAD, 
Mexico which look as if they might have been intended to repre- 
sent a dragon; one such may be scenin the pyramid of Xohicalc, 
Fig. 1. Here there is a monstrous mouth with forked tongue and 
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four fangs or teeth. The lower jaw has three prongs, while above 
the upper jaw there is a peculiar curved figure resembling smoke. 
and below it something resembling foam. Above the head there 
are seven forked tecth or feathers, and back of the head a peculiar 
curved projection. Below this monstrous mouth are two rows of 
feathers or some other ornament, and below the lower jaw a 
curved or crescent shaped object. The whole figure represents a 
nondescript creature. It is neither ascrpent or a crocodile, though 
the mouth resembles that of the crocodile in some respects. Was 
this a dragon? 

Second, painted rocks and inscribed shells occasionaily present 
figures which resemble 
dragons, to these we 
would call especial at- 
tention. 

The question which 
ariscs in connection with 
these figures is whether 
they were dragons or 
serpents. The paintings 
represent figures which 
are worthy of study. 
An analysis of the figures 
will solve the problem. 
The following features 
may be recognized in 
cach: 

1. A large open mouth. 
The mouth in some of the 
specimens is clearly de- 
fined, and may be said to 
be in profile; in others a 
front view is presented. 
In one case, Fig. 3-4, the 
mouth has a row of teeth 
resembling the tusks of 
the wolf, some might 
call them dragon teeth. 
In another case, Fig. 5, 
the tusk or tooth is upon 
the upper jaw. 

2. The eye is very 
conspicuous in all the ser- 
peut figures. In the gor- 
gets the eye is surround- 
cd by a scrics of circles, 


Figs, 3, 4, and 5.—SERPENTS IN PERU. the number of which va- 

ries from three to twelve. 

There is an oblong loop in all of the gorgets which connects 
the eye with the rim, and in most of them, the loop is filled with 
dots which in num ber vary from one to thirty. This loop is sup- 
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posed to represent the neck of the serpent or dragon. The eye, 
in the other figures from Peru, has a single circle surrounding it 
but it is very conspicuous, being raised above the head. 

3. The neck is another feature; this in the gorgets is represented 
by an oblong loop which is 
filled with cross-hatchings in 
some cases and with straight 
lines in others, designed to rep- 
resent scales. The bands 
around the loops are filled with 
dots, designed to represent 
spots upon the serpent. Fig. 6. 
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4. The head is represented 
in different ways. In Peru it 
is a feather-head; all three 
figures have projections above 
the head. Fig. 4. Inthe gor- 
gets, there is no feather-head, 
except one in Fig. 6, but 
this is very much like the figures 

Fig, 6. SERPENT FROM THE MOUNDS. contained in the Mexican Cod- 
ices and its genuineness is doubted. The lines which run from the 
eye to the mouth in the gorgets show no signs of the feather symbol. 
We doubt if the feather-headed serpent was known to the Mound 
Builders. 

5. There are joints 
in the serpents. In 
the gorgets the 
joints are represent- 
ed by rings which 
vary in number 
from one to five. In 
the serpent from 
Nicaragua the 
joints are represcn- 
ted by feathers. It 
is noticeable that 
there are four joints 
in each of the ser- 
pents, viz: in those 
from the gorgets 
and that from Nica- 
ragua, but in the 
serpent from Peru, 
there are five spots. 
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Fig. 7 —FEATHERED SERPENT FROM NICARAGUA. 


6. The tails in all of the figures are represented as having rattles, 
this is universal. The tablet from Paint Creek, Ohio, the stone 
pipe from New Mexico; the shell gorgcets from Tennessee; the 
serpents from Peru; all have rattles and the feathered serpent from 
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Nicaragua may be-supposed to have the same features modified. 
These are called by W. H. Holmes rattle-snake gorgets, but accord- 
ing to his own description, and judging from the engravings given, 
the snake would appear to have legs as dragons have. Three such 
gorgets can be scen on Plate 65, Annual Report for 81. One 
of these is from the Lick Creek Mound, Tenn., another from the 
McMahon mound. The figures, however, in these gorgets are 
very rude and imperfcet, and what.appear to be the legs may have 
becn intended for scales. These so-called legs constitute the divis- 
ions or joints in the body of the.’snake similar to the rings in the 
figures given above. They however appear in pairs in each snake, 
and they have a great resemblance to legs. It is possible that the 
so-caled snakes in these gorgets were intended to represent croco- 
diles. And so we are thrown off from the identification of drag- 
ons in this place. 

Third: The emblematic mounds’, present a great variety of 
figures. It has been a common custom with «archzologists in 


Fig. 8. 
this country to speak as if there were crosses aniong them. Dr. I. 
A. Lapham thought he recognized dragons among them, Fig. 8, 
but we have clsewhere shown that he is mistaken. The figures 
which he called dragons, were birds, and have no resemblance 
to the fabulous creature. The 
nearest approach to the figure of 
adragon is the one which was 
intended to represent a lizzard. 
Fig. 8. This was situated on the 
edge of a pond near Baraboo, 
Wis. There are also composite 
mounds, Fig. 9, at Horicon, Wis., 
which resemble dragons, but the 
resemblance is imaginary. Fig. 10. 
Dr. J. W. Phene imagined that he recognized the dragon 
among emblematic mounds, but he took Dr. Lapham’s interpre- 
tation and did not identify any such figure by a survey. 
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LITERARY NOTES. 
BY THE EDITOR. 


CosMOGONIES IN TIE EastERN Trapition.—Mr. W. P. James, in a paper 
read before the Victoria Institute, April 5, ’86, says that the theories of cre- 
ation admit of being roughly classed, as, first, those which bear traces of a 
primeval tradition, and in form, resemble historical documents. Second, those 
which leave a mythological stamp and probably arose from the hardening of 
symbolic language, Third, those which appear to have sprung from inde- 
pendent speculation, the philosophical or metaphysical cosmogonics. IIe 
speaks of the Egyptian and quotes from Diodorus Siculus. A self-begotten. 
mind began to breath over chaos; the elements then proceeded to sort them- 
selves until land and sea were distinct from cach other. From the soft slime 
of the still moist earth, the sun’s rays produced variousanimals, Here we have 
the process of the first day described in Genesis, but the work of the fifth day 
is introduced early. The creation tablets, Mr, James thinks, are not so old as 
they are claimed, were probably composed in the time Assurbani-pal, B. C. 
1668. But Mr. Boscawen in his comments, thinks that the Chaldean account 
was very old, He says, there are three conditions; 1st, the Phoenician, 2nd, 
the Hebrew, and 8rd, the Chaldean. All had a common origin. The Phenic- 
ian came from the shores of the Persian Gulf, the birth-place of the Jewish 
people and the place where the Chaldeans always lived. He says, that the 
Hebrew and Chaldean accounts start with the idea of a pre-existent earth; both 
presenting the same conception that the carth was without order or arraoge- 
ment, without form or void, and that the whole was shrouded in darkness, In 
the third line of the first Chaldcan tablet, we have the limitless abyss, as the 
generator of the heavens and the carth; and in the fourth line, the chaotic 
sea. 

“When above the heavens were not yet named, and below the earth was 
without a name, the limitless abyss was their generator, and the chaotic sea 
she who produced the whole, Their waters flowed together in one. No flock 
of animals was yet cullected, no plant had sprung up. When none of the 
gods had as yet produced.” 

Mr. Boscawen says, another point of contact here in the Liebrew and Chal- 
deac accounts is that the greatest prominence is given to light as the great 
product of creation. He translates ‘‘no flock of animals’’ in the sixth line, 
**the darkness had not withdrawn,” or ‘‘the great darkness had not been 
gathered up.” Then follows, ‘‘the plants had not sprung up.” Still further 
he thinks that the two words “‘lakhmu” and ‘‘lakhamu,” in the tenth line, 
signify the division between upper and lower halves of nature, the earth and 
the heavens, corresponding to the firmament in Gencsis. 

‘‘Lakhmu and Lakhamu were produced (first), 

And they grew in (solitude). 
Asshur and Kishar were produced (next), 
(Then) rolled on a long course of days.” 

He speaks of the fifth tablet of the series and says ‘‘it relates to the creation 

of the sun, the moon, and the stars; which in many details agrees in a remarkable 
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manner with the first chapter of Genesis; and although there are differences in 
some, it is those very differences which enable us to judge of its antiquity. In 
ithe Hebrew account of the creation of the great lights, it will be remembered 
that they come in the order of the sun, the moon, and the stars; bnt their order 
is reversed in the Chaldean Tablet, where we get the stars the moon, and then 
the sun last of all. This argues an antiquity which is very great in one way, 
for we know that the moon, in the old system, always had priority of the sun. 
Again, it indicates that the trudition must have been drawn up by a pastoral 
‘people to whom the moon was always more favorable, and by whom it was 
held in greater respect than the sun. In fact, the general grouping of this 
Tablet shows that it was written at a time when the Babylonians had not 
shaken off the earliest traditions of their old moon-worship, and become at- 
tached to the worship of the sun, as they did at a later period.” 

Mr. Boscawen says of the Chaldean and Iebraic traditions that they are 
-essentially the works of men who were students of nature. The confusion of 
darkness is the beginning of things, there is the necessity of light for the ex- 
istence of al) nature. In this they differ from the Zoroastrian and Indian tra. 
-ditions, They are full of mythological and philosophical mattcr, but these 
-deal with the operations of nature. This is especially manifest in the fifth 
tablet just as we are told in Genesis, the lights were fixed for the measurement 
of time and the seasons, so in the tablets we are toJd that the moon and the 
stars are fixed for the same purpose. ‘Ihe first chapter of Genesis embodies a 
careful resume of the laws of nature. It shows how step by step the various 
phenomena of nature were created by the hand of the Almighty, but it does not 
attempt to arrange them according to geological strata, Lic says, ‘‘this at any 
rate, is the position I have always taken in regard to the first chapter of Gene- 
.sis.” Another tablet which was discovered ubout two ycars ago, contains an 
account of the war between Marduch and the demon of darkness. It is simply 
-a myth founded on the first fight between light and darkness. The first work 
of creation is the destruction of darkness which brooded and coiled around the 
carth, as the serpent is said to nave coiled uround the cosmic egg, so that the 
-darkness which for centurics had shrouded the carth was destroyed by the first 
ray-of light. 

There is one other point. it is remarkable that in the Egyptian accounts 
we get no trace of the old traditions of the creation or the deluge. It is curi- 
-ous that the African races, almost without exception, are void of these traditions. 
It is the Semitic family in whose hand was placed the duty of handing down 
this tradition There might have becn atime when there was a common 
tradition of the beginning of all things, current among the Semitic people 
‘which in Chaldea became slightly tainted with Accadianism, and in Pheeni- 
-cia slightly influenced by Egyptian tcaching, so that it has come down to us 
in forms different from the primcyal traditions, Still, underlying all this 
there is a common tradition which, if you stripit from its Accadianism and 
Egyptian influence and lay it side by side with the account of Genesis, will 
show a remarkable agreement to an old primal stock from which it all 
‘came, 


Ture Doomspay Boox.—Eight hundred years ago, William the Norman 
-conquered England and then sent out certain clerks, monks and priests, mostly 
men who knew Latin and could pructice the mystic art of writing, to take an 
account of the kingdom which he had conquered. To find out how many 
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hides of land there were, how many vassals, villains, cottars, surfs, freemen, 
tenants; how much wood, meadow and pasturage; how many mills and fish. 
ponds, and what was the gross value of all. This was the Doomsday Book. 
“Of the condition England eight centuries ago the classes that inhabited it,— 
the barons, thanes, freemen, free women, socmen or frecholders, villains or 
churls, and serfs or theows, their means of existence: their culture of land 
and of the vine; their fisherics, mining and salt making; the enormous power of 
the church in those days; of the gradual unifi cation of the kingdom, and the 
re-ascendancy uf the Saxon elements, there are abundant evidences in the 
Doomsday Book. Visitors to the Public Record office, if they wish to see this 
priceless treasure, will find a stout, rusty, strongly-barred iron chest, in which 
the volumes were used to be kept. ‘‘Doomsday Book consists of two volumes 
of different size and appearance. The first, im folio, contains the counties of 
Bedford, Berks, Ducks, Cambridge, Chester and Laacaster, Cornwall, Derby, 
Devon, Dorset, Gloucester, Harts, Hereford, Herts, Luntingdon, Kent, Lie- 
cester and Rutland, Lincoln, Middlesex, Northampton, Notto, Oxford, Salop, 
Somersct, Stafford, Surrey, Sussex, Warwick, Wilts, Worcester, and York. 
The second volume in quarto contains the countics of Essex, Norfolk, and 
Suffolk. The larger volume contains 382 leaves of parchment, with five old 
fly-leaves at the beginning, and four at the end. The leaves measure 14} in. 
by 98in.” The four hundredth anniversary of the event has just been cele- 


brated in England. 


Tue HITTITES AND THE CANAANITES.—The Hittites were a race of Cappado- 
cian origin and their chief center of influence was in Northern Syria in the 
neighborhood of Carchemish. Like the Arabs, the Assyrians, the Arameans, and 


the Hebrews, their primitive state was on the Arabian side of the Persian Gulf. 
Elam, though geographically connected with the region, had a population 
which spoke agglutinative languages and bore no ethnological relationship to 
the Semitic tribes. The culture and civilization of Babylonia, was founded 
by a race which spoke their language. The Semitic invaders after adopting the 
culture of this population became supreme. The Hittites moved out from this 
region by way of Northern Syria, halted some time at Hebron and then passed 
on to Egypt, where they established for some generations a dynasty of the 
Hyksos, or Shepherd Kings. A ceatury before the Exodus, the Shepherd dy- 
nasty was overthrown, Tothmes prosecuted great campaigns against the 
Hittites, invaded Canaan and Syria, drove them out of Hebron and overrun the 
country as far as the Euphrates. The Canaanites at the time of the Hyksos kings 
are supposed to have been in the north part of Syria, migrating south. Abra- 
ham passed through the land of the Canaanites and occupied the region which 
had belonged to the Hittites. The Canaanites made great advancement during 
the time of the sojourn in Israel, We find but few traces of towns or cities 
when Abraham first migrated, only Sechem and Hebron. But when Joshua 
conquered the country there were many walled towns and strong holds. Places 
which like Bethel, had been but a name in the days of Abraham were now 
considerable cities. The Hittites were found in the mountains and the Amo- 
rites were occupying Hebron, but the tribes of the Canaanites were numerous, 
The Pheenicians and Philistines fringed the coast line with their settlements 
but the Canaanites occupied the whole interior. The same decline, however. 


RELICs IN THE Mounps oF Onto,—In Oct., 1884, Prof. F. W. Putnam and 
C. L. Metz explored the Marriott mound adjoining the Turncr group. They 
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found at its center a basin formed from burnt clay, two feet in diameter 
in which were eleven pottery beads, four shell beads, and five small shells cut 
so as to be strung as beads. At another place was a burnt space 10x15 fect, 
and in the ashes were found 600 fragments of pottery, 2000 or 3000 broken and 
‘split pieces of bones of animals, 100 clam shells, many small pieces of mica; a 
vone needle with an eye drilled through it, an ornamented bone awl, many other 
‘bone implements and stone objects; 77 thin flakes or flake knives, arrow heads 
with serrated edges. Besides these, 10 handles were found made from the 
antlers of deers; these handles had holes in one end designed to receive a knife 
or 2 dagger point. With the group of handles was a finely chipped point. A 
copper plate or breast ornament was also found, which was made from a sheet 
of roll copper or hammered copper, several places being distinctly laminated. 
The plate was perforated with two holes as if for a cord by which it could be 
suspended over the breast. Its dimensions were about 54 by 9 inches, Under 
the copper plate were 6 canine tceth of bears; two of them containing pearls 
-counter-sunk into one end, all of them perforated with holes for a cord, show- 
ing that they were used as ornaments. A skelcton was also found in the 
mound with a large number of ornaments near it as follows: on one side of 
the head, 4 spool-shaped ear ornaments of copper, a dozen large pearl beads, 
near the neck 4 bear’s teeth and 200 pearl beads, in each hand an ear ornament 
of copper, 1 disk covered with a thin plate of native iron and about 50 pearl 
beads; upon the breast was a beautifully chipped arrow-head of fine flint. The 
find is remarkable in that it contained handles of bone with arrow points and 
‘knives inserted, and in the fact that the ear ornaments were found so near the 
head and neck. The relics do not show uny high degree of culture, nothing 
more than ordinary Indians would exhibit, It is probable that the mound was 
erected by later Indians and not by the later mound-buiiders. 


The mounds explored by Prof. Putnam referred to above have many new 
and interesting features; in one a peculiar V shaped arrangement of stones, 
at the bottom of which was a stone cyst and a skeleton. In the same mound 
were also four stone graves made of large flat lime stones put on edge and 
covered with flat stones. Under the mound wasa large hearth made of stones 
set on edge, on which wasa thick layer of ashes containing burnt bones. 
‘This mound was explored in 1885. Subsequent explorations have revealed 
many other features which are comparatively new. 


SpooL ORNAMENTS.—Prof. Putnam’s find in Ohio is interesting oa accout 
of the discovery of so many spool ornamenis. He says, these objects are un- 
‘questionably ear ornaments. In the exploration of the Turner zroup he found 
the ornaments in pairs, one on each side of the skull, and says that a small 
terra-cotta figure had a stud-like ornament of large size in cach car. Mr. A. 
E. Douglass has an idol pipe which represents the ear perforated and filled 
with these spool ornameats. This idol pipe is represented in the article on 
Human Faces in Aboriginal Art, (Fig. 9,) but the cut does not show the ear 
‘ornaments as much as aside view would, We have in the face which has 
been wrought out of this block of stone, the Indian features showing that these 
copper ornaments were used by the Indians. Of this find Prof. Putnam 
says ‘Several copper ear ornaments were discovered by some boys in a 
mound in Liberty township, and that the same people who built the earth-works 
in Scioto Valley, also built the mounds on the Turner farm in the Miami Valley, 
It is noticeable that the mound in which the boys found their relics was the 
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same as the one which was dug into Squicr & Davis in 1840. which they 
called an ‘‘Altar Mound.” So far as relics are conc erncd, the boys made a 
lucky hit. Among the specimens obtained were two copper cclis, three or 
four copper plates, several copper ear ornaments, some of which were covered 
with a thin layer of iron, and a celt made ofmeteoriciron. The Turner group 
was excavated by Dr. Metz in May, 1882. This is a group which was situated 
in Anccrson township near the Little Miami River. It consists of two circular 
embankments, one on a hill and the other below, connected by a graded way, 
Several of the mounds in the group contained altars. ‘* One altar con- 
tained about two bushels of ornaments made of stone, copper, mica, shells, the 
canine teeth of bears and other animals, and thousands of pearls. Nearly all 
of these objects are perforated in various ways for suspension. Several of the 
copper ornaments are covered with native silver which had been hammered 
out into thin sheets and folded over the copper. Among these are a bracelet 
and a bead, and several of the spool shaped objects, which, from discoveries 
made in other mounds of this group I now regard as ear ornaments. One 
small copper pendant seems to have been covered with a thin sheet of gold, a 
portion of which still adheres to the copper, while other bits of it were found 
in the mass of materials. This is the first time that native gold has been found in 
the mounds, although hundreds have been explored; and the small amount 
found here shows that its use was exceptional. The ornaments cut out of 
copper and mica are very interesting and embrace many forms; among them 
is a grotesque human profile cut out of a sheet of mica. Several ornaments of 
this material resemble the heads of animals whose features are emphasized by 
a red color, while others are in the form of circles and bands. Many of the 
copper ornament are large and of peculiar shape; others are scrolls, scalloped 
circles, oval pendants and other forms. There are about thirty of the singalar 
spool-shaped objects, or ear-rings, made of copper like the two described in 
the last Report. ‘Tiree large sheets of mica were on this altar, and several 
finely chipped poiats of obsidian, chalcedony and chert, were in this mass of 
materials,” 


Tue Onto Stats ARCHAOLOGICAL AND Historica Socrety.—This Society 
is the outgrowth of the one which was established in 1876. It was reorganized 
in 1885. Addresses were made by Gen. R. Brinkerhoff, Dr. J. W. Andrews, 
and Henry B. Curtiss. During that year, Mr. A. A. Graham lectured on the 
“Origin of the Common Schools of the North-West,” and J. P. McLean. on 
the ‘‘Fortified Hiil in Butler County.” Dr. F. O. Hart lectured on ‘‘Prehistoric 
Races of North-Western Ohio,” and Gen’l E. B, Finley on the ‘‘Mound Build- 
ers.” During 1885, J, P. McLean lectured on the ‘‘Mound Builders,’’ Prof. 
G. F. Wright on ‘‘Archeology and the Glacial Period in Ohio;” Dr. F, O. 
Hart, ‘‘Modern Customs of Savage Origin;” Mrs. Fannie B. Ward on ‘‘Pyra- 
mids and Burial Cities in the Land of the Montezumas, In February, 1887, 
Prof. J. P. McLean lectured on ‘‘Inscribed Tablets from Ohio Mounds;”’ and 
Judge M. F. Force on ‘‘Coronado’s March,” This Society designs to publish a 
quarterly report which will be free to members but will not be sold. 


ARTICLES.—In the Magazineof American History The following articles on 
Indian History and Archeology appeared during the year 1886: Simon Girty, 
the White Indian, a study in early western history; March of the Spaniards 
Across Illinois, by Edward G. Mason; The North-West Territory, by J. W. 
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Andrews. The magazine has been devoted mainly toarticles on the war. 
It is well sustained and attractive in appearance. 

The Jowa Historical Record for January has an interesting article on ‘‘Locat- 
ing the Government Wagon-Road from Niobrava, Nebraska, to Virginia City, 
Montanu,” by N. Levering, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Treatment of the American Indians. 

The American Catholic Quarterlg Review for January has interesting articles 
on ‘Some Pagan Theories of Revelation,” by A. Hilliard Atteridge; ‘‘Sur- 
names and their Mutations,” by Rt. Rev. Thomas A. Becker, D. D.; 


ARCHAOLOGICAL PaMPLETS.—The following is a list of the Archeological 
papers of Col. C. Whittlesey. The list of papers in general is so long that we 
cannot print it. The number of titles on Archeology is as follows: 

1889 .—Antiquities of America.—Hesperian, July, No. 4. 

1830.—Ancient Earthworks in Ohio, 4th, 7 plates; Smithsonian contribution, 
pp, 20, Vol. 3,, article 7. 

1852.—The ancient Miners oa Lake Superior. Annals of same. Vol. No. 
2 and 8, pp. 8. 

1862.—Ancient Mining on the Shores of lake Superior; 4th, pp. 29. Colored 
folding map and illustrations; Smithsonian contribution. 

1865.—Mound-Builders in Ohio. (Vol. 3.) 

1867.—On the Weapons and Military Character of the Mound-Buiiders. 
Read March 29, 1861, before the Boston Society of Natural History and in 
their memoirs. Vol. [., Part 4; 4th, pp. 10; fine plate. 

1868.—On the Evidences of Antiquity of man in the United States. A. A. A. 
cf 8.; Chicago Meeting, pp. 16. 

1871.—The great Mount in the Etowah Valley; pp. 6. Indianapolis Meeting 
1871. Ancient Earthwork of the Cuyhoga Valley; pp. 40; map and nine fine 
plates. (W. R. H. §,. Tract. 9.) 

1872.—Archological Frauds, pp. 4, W.R. H. 8., Tract 9. Ancient Rock 
Inscriptions in Ohio Abstract, pp. 3; Indianapolis Meeting A. A. for A. of 8. 
Ancient Rock Inscriptions in Ohio. An ancient Burial Mound in Harden Co., 
Ohio, and Notes of some rare polished Stone Ornaments, pp. 16; folding plates; 
(W. R. H. 8., Tract 11.) 

1876.—Archeological Frauds, pp. 7, illus. (W. R. H. S., Tract 33.) Antiquities 
of Ohio; Report of the Committee of State Archeological Society, (with Prof. 
M. C, Reed); 60 pages; many illustrations and plates. Ancient Rock Inscrip- 
tions in Ohio, p. 18; Proceedings A. A. A. of 8. Detroit Meeting, 1875. 

1877.—Ancient Earthworks in Northern Ohio; illustrations; pp. 8. (W. R. 
H. 8., Tract 41.) 

— Inscriptions iu the United States; pp. 15: (W. R. H. S:, Tract 
2.) 

1879.—The Grave Creek Inscribed Stone, pp. 4; illustrated. (W. R. H.S. 
Tract 42.) ; 

1880.—Relics of Aboriginal Art and their Ethnological Value; illustrations; 
pp. 4. (W. R. H. 8.; Tract 53.) 

1881.—Inscribed Stones in Lickirg County, Ohio; pp. 5; illustraiions. (W, 
R. H. 8., 52. 

1883.—The Cross and the Crucifix, their Various Forms; pp. 4. Metrical 
Standard of the Mound Builders Deduced by the Method of Even Divisions; 
pp. 8. (Journal of engineers.) 
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NOTES FROM THE FAR EAST. 


BY PROF. JOIN AVERY. 


Tse Brauvut LaneuaGe,—This speech has long been un interesting puzzle 
to linguists. Like the Basqve and the Hungarian in Europe, it stands alone 
among alien tongues, a mute witness to ethnical movements occurring before 
the rise of authentic history. The Brahuis occupy a mountainous district 
in the north-eastern part of Beluchistan, known as the Khanat of Kelat. 
They claim—and, so far as we know, rightly—to be the earliest settlers of that 
region. They are said to bave Caucasian features; but in complexion and 
other physical characteristics they more closely resemble the people of southern 
India than they do their immediate neighbors, the Beluchis and the Jats. Their 
language is written in Arabic characters, and its sounds may be accuratelv 
represented by that form of the Arabic alphabet which bas been adopted by 
the Hindustani. It was first brought to the notice of scholars in the year 1838 
by Major Lcech who gave a brief sketch of it, with illustrative specimens. 

In 1874 Dr. Bellew added a short grammar and vocabulary, as an appendix 
to his work ‘‘From the Indus to the Tigris.” Ia 1877 Alla Bux, a aative of 
Western India, prepared, with assistance of individuals of the tribe, an outline 
grammar and some eighty-five pages of Brahui text. In the same year, and 
under similar circumstances, Capt. Nicolson published a Brahui reader. 
The first two writers named fell into numerous errors, owing to inadequate 
opportunities for becoming well versed in the language; the last two furnished 
much fuller and more authentic material. By a careful study of this the emi- 
nent orientalist, Dr, Tru pp, was able to compile what is thus far our best 
grammar of Brahui, whicl was presented in the year 1880 to the Academy of 
Sciences of Munich. The substance of this work has been reproduced in 
English by Dr. Theodore Duka, and may be found in the Jour. Roy, Asiat. 
Soc., Vol. XIX, Part I. 

The place of the Brahui among the languages of the world has been much 
discussed, without arriving at a unanimous conclus:on. Some scholars connect 
it with the Aryan grcup, others with the Kolh languages of Central India, 
others still with the Dravidian tongues of Southern India: Dr. Trumpp’s 
confident opinion is that it belongs with the Jast named group. Ja this opinion 
he is supported by Lassen, and, indeed, by most other eminent authorities, 
This view, however, is not without difficultics. One of these is the occurrence 
of aspirates, which characterize Aryan rather than Dravidian speech, Another 
is, that the Brahui contains a large admixture of Aryan roots. That its vo- 
cabulary should have become loaded with words from this source is not sur- 
prising, wien we consider how closely it has been hemmed 1n for centuries by 
languages of the Aryantype. The experience of the Dravidian tongues them- 
selves, in relation to the Sanskrit, is instructive on this point. But some of 
its correspondences with our family of speech have a character so ancient and 
radical that so competent a scholar as Dr. Caldwell refuses the Brahui a place 
in his list of Dravidian tongues; and says, ‘“‘it seems to be derived from the 
same source as the Panjabi and Sindhi,” but contains a Dravidian element, 
“which was probably derived from the remnant of some ancient Dravidian 
race incorporated with the Brahuis.” 

In many points, however, the likeness of the Brahui to the South-Indian 
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group is no less striking. Among these we note: some of its pronouns 
and numerals—elements of speech !¢ss often borrowed; the use of postposilions 
for prepositions, and the addition of these to an inflectional stem, instead of 
directly to the root; the absence of a comparison of adjectives by suffixes; the 
lack of a relative pronoun—except as borrowed; the negative conjugation of 
the verb; the expression of gender and number for the most part by added 
words of sex or multitude, rather than by suffixes. 

It should be understood, however, that some of these traits are not confined 
tothe Brahui and Dravidian languages, but are repeatedly illustrated in the 
less-known toogucs of the northern and eastern border of India; thus, all 
the fratures just named, except the inflectional stem, are equally character - 
istic of the Kachari and Garo of Assam. The inflections of the Brabui are 
simple, and of the agglutinative type. The suffixes of declension are the same, 
or nearly so, for singular and plural, and in the latter case follow the sign of 
number. Adjectives stand before their nouns, and are not inflected for case or 
number, Only the first three numerals are indigenous, the rest being directly 
borrowed from other langueges—chiefly the Persian. The Brahui has no 
possessive pronoun of the third person, the genitive of the personal pronoun 
supplying the former, and a demonstrative pronoun the latter. The verb, 
which is of the agglutinative order, is well supplied witl tenses, but is deficient 
in modes. It hasa passive form, which, however, is sparingly used. The 
negative conjugation, alluded to above, consists of a negative suffix added to 
the root, and followed by the terminations of person, mode, or tense. Some 
irregularities occur in this connection. The language has shown no tendency 
to develope conjunctions out of its own substance, but has borrowed some 
from surrounding languages, This preference for participial constructions 
over a series of dependent clauses is widely characteristic of languages of the 
same general type. 


Tue TAPROBANIAN.—This is a new Journal devoted to oriental researches. 
It is edited by Hugh Nevill of the Ceylon Civil Service, and published bi- 
monthly at the Education Society’s Press, Bombay, at the subscription price 
of 26 shillings, The scope of the Journal is the Natural History, Archeology, 
Philology, History, etc., of those parts of India occupied by Dravidian popu- 
lations—and especially, as the name implics, of Ceylon. Since at least one 
other journal of a similar character, the ‘‘Orientalist,”—to say nothing of the 
infrequently issued Journal of the Ceylon Branch of the Roy. Asiat. Soc.,—is 
published in that island, it remains to be seen whether both will be adequately 
supported, though Celyon does not seem to lack material sufficient to repay 
much scientific research. Especially is it rich in literary and architectural 
remains of Buddhism. Judging from the five parts already receiyed, we be- 
lieve that the Taprodanizn will be conducted in a scholarly manner, and that 
we shall be able, from time to time, to glean from it material for these 
‘-Notes.” 


Tue Acgoka ALPHABET IN CeYLon.—The editor of the Zaprobanian, in an- 
nouncing his purpose to edit all the inscriptions written in this character, 
which occur in Ceylon, remarks as follows: ‘‘In Ceylon we have traces of an 
earlier state of this alphabet than that used by Acoka; his s is preceded by 
another form, in all older inscriptions, and in the later ones we find it creep- 
ing into use, and at last replacing the other entirely. I argue that this alphabet 
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was established and in ordinary use in Ceylon long before Acoka sent his 
emissaries to preach the doctrine of Gautama Buddha. So long befure their 
mission, indeed, that it had in the interval time to change in Magadha, or in what- 
ever country it may have been from which Acoka adopted the letters he used.” 
We may remind our readers that Acoka was king of Magadha—the modern 
Behar,—and flourished about 250 B C. He was the most famous of all the 
Buddhist sovereigns of India; and it was his own son, Mahinda, who first car- 
ried the ‘‘good law” toCeylon The original edicts of this king, found both in 
Northern and Southern India, supply invaluable information regarding the 
condition of writing in his time. In Part III. of the same Journal we are told 
that there are occasional inscriptions of an early date inCeylon which are to be 
read from right to left; and some where the first half begins in the center of the 
space, and reads toward the right, while the second half begins at the same 
point aad reads toward the left. The suggestion based on this curious fact is, 
that at the time inscriptions were made both modes of writing were cur- 
rent. It is well known that the Arian Pali, or northern Acoka writing, ran 
from right to left, hinting at a recent Semitic origin; while the reverse has 
hitherto been found true of the Acoka inscriptions of Southern India. 


THE LANGUAGE OF THE VEDDAS.—In an earlier number of this Journal (Vol. 
VII No. 5.) we gave some account of the location and characteristics of this 
forest tribe of Ceylon, of whose name we have given the most common form, 
but which is spelled in at least seven different ways. A few words may be 
added about the language of this rude people, the exact structure and affiliations 
of which have not yet been decisively ascertained. Prof. Ernst Kuhn holds 
that Vedda speech is not essentially different from Sinhalese. This latter he 
regards as being Aryan in base, but greatly modified by contact with the 
language of an earlier population, and showing no clear traces of influence 
from the side of Dravidian or Kolh speech. The resemblance of Vedda to 
Sinhalese is most striking whea it is compared with the popular clement in 
the old poetical dialect, known as Eluor Helu. This close relation of Vedda 
to Sinhalese is generally admitted, but what its wider connections are seems 
not yet well understood. Professor Max Mueller says (Oriental Congress of 
1874) that more than half of Vedda words are corruptions of Sanskrit. Mr. 
Robert Cust avers (Modern Languages of the East Indices) that the language 
contains no admixture of the Sanskritor Pali. Mr. Edward B. Tylor tells us 
(Beginnings of Culture) that itis a dialect of Sinhalese—an Aryan tongue— 
intermixed with Telugu-Dravidian words, Mr. B. F. Hartshorne says (Indian 
Antiquary, Part XCIX) that, ‘‘Besides the words which indicate an affinity 
with Sinhalese, there are others which are allied with Pali and with Sanskrit. 
and an important residue of doubtful origin; hut it is worthy of remark that 
from beginning to end the vocabulary is characterized by an absence of any 
distinctly Dravidian element.” The latest writer to express an opinion on 
this subject is Hugh Nevill (Taprobanian, Vol. I, Part 1.) He says that Vedda 
is largely identical with the Elu dialect, and that when he addressed a member 
of the tribe in old Sinhalese, with a Vedda accent, he was perfectly understood, 
He believes that the grammatical structure of the language is essentially Dra- 
vidian, but the vocabulary mostly Aryan; yet the latter, as he thinks, is not 
Sanskrit or Pali, but represents a stage of Aryan speech more ancieat than that 
illustrated by the Sanskrit. The underlying Dravidian structure is due, so he 
says, to emigrants from the cradle of their race in Elam or Chaldea, not to any 
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special local branch developed in India. Mr. Nevill gives a considerable 
list of names of animals and other terms used by the Veddas and not by 
Sinhalese, and attempts fo trace their connection with other and more distant 
languages— some of them of most ualikely relationship. Much of his etymolo- 
gizing seems very wild, and we are not inclined to follow him. The character 
of it may be guessed from the two propositions in which he sums up the 
results of his inquiries: (1.) ‘* English and Latin are of Aryan structure, 
drenched with a Dravidian vocabulary;” (2.) ‘‘Vedda, Sinhalese and Tamil 
are of Dravidian structure, drenched with an Aryan vocabulary.” Sueh being 
the discordance of opinion on the part of those who have given most attention 
to Vedda speech, it seems safest to hold one’s judgment in reserve, and wait 
for further developments. 


ORIGIN OF THES Grestes.—lt is generally known that this nomadic people 
came originally from India; but to which of the numerous modern tribes of 
that land thcy are most nearly related has been a matter of doubt. One theory 
connects them with the Jats, an agricultural population of about five and a 
half millions, settled mostly in Western India. This theory is supported chiefly 
by certain accounts of Persian writers. Firdusi, the author of the Shah-Nama, 
who wrote in the 10th century, relates that in the 5th century the Persian king, 
Bahram Gaur, received from India a company of 12,000 musicians, who bore 
the name Luris. From these, according to another account, are descended 
the modern Gipsies of Persia. About 50 years earlier than Firdusi, a historian 
refers to these same musicians under the name Zutt, which, we are told, is an 
Arab ic corruption of Jatt. The Zutts settled in Jarge numbers on the lower 
Tigris, and became notorious as robbers and pirates. In the year 834 they 
were subdued and transported to the northern border of Syria, whence, about 
20 years later, they were again carried captive by the Greeks of Byzantium. 
From this point they ultimately spread over Europe. 

The principal objection to this theory is, that the Romany, or Gipsy lan- 
guage, is very unlike that spoken at present by the Jats; and no adeq" ate reason 
can be assigned why the Gipsies, supposing them to be an offshoot wf the Jats, 
should have exchanged their ancestral specch for that of a quite different 
Indian people. 

Another theory, suggested by Leland and advocated by Grierson, an authori- 
ty on the languages of Bengal, is that the Gipsies are connected with the Doms, 
a wandering and predatory tribe of easte rm Hindustan, much given to music 
and dancing. There is ce:tainly a striking resemblance between Romany and: 
Domani, the plural of Dom in the Bhojpuri dialect of the Bihari language. 
The interchange of the r and cerebral d is a familiar one. That there are many 
other points of grammar and vocabulary/in which Gipsy betrays a likeness to. 
one or another of the eastern Gaudian dialects has been pointed out by Mr. 
Grierson in the January number of the Indian Antiquary. An English-Gipsy 
Vocabulary, compiled by Mrs. Grierson, is also appearing in current numbers 
of the same Journal. Though the Doms are now a despised caste, there is 
some evidence that they were once stronger and more widely spread over 
India. 
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NOTES ON. EUROPEAN ARCH.ZOLOGY. 
BY HENRY PHILLIPS, JR. 


THE PLANET-CULTS OF PrentsToric Dacta.—Mrs. Sofia von Torma, the 
possessor of a collection of prehistoric Dacian remains, is preparing a work on 
the subject ia which she endeavors to trace a connection between the Planet-cults 
of the early dwellers in Dacia and those of the Syrian aud Hittite peoples of Asia 
Minor. The peculiar character of the ornamentation of the stone and 
clay relics in her possession led her to institute comparisons which 
have induced her to believe that they were not merely meaningless imi- 
tations or barbaric efforts based upon no signification, but that in them lay a 
deeper sense, and that these remains were those of a people connected on the 
one hand with Asiaand Thrace, and on the other with Etruria. Mrs. von Torma 
thinks she has found cuneiform symbols identical with those of Accadian sun, 
moon, and other astronomical objects. In this matter, however, it seems best 
for the present to ‘‘go slow,” —[Corr. Blatt Deutsch. Anthrop, Gesell. XVIII, 1. 


Tu dedication of the New Museum fir Volks-Kunde in Berlin took place 
on December 18, 1886, with appropriate ceremonies amidst a large company. 
Cultusminister Von Gosler delivered the opening address, in which he alluded. 
to the length of time that elapsed (14 years) since the first conception of the 
scheme and its fulfillment, and adverted to the objects that were now thrown 
open for study and their uses. 

On the ground floor are prelustoric collections from Brandenburg and other 
parts of Europe. Room IV, and VI. contain the results of Dr. Schliemann’s 
explorations. 

Africa, America and Oceanica fill the first floor, and the second floor is de- 
voted to India, Asia, &c., 

The th'rd floor is intended for anthropological collections of different kinds. 


Art the last Congress des Socictés savantes held at the Sorbonne, a number 
of papers were read on the subject of burial places for incinerated corpses in 
Gallia before the conquest. M. Jacquinot endeavored to prove that the mega- 
lithic monuments of La Nievre showed signs in a cavity on the surface of use 
as a sacrificial altar; this opinion however was combatted by other of the 
scientists then present. 


Art Entrains was lately found a statuette of bronze representing a nude 
Mercury seated on a rock; it is a copy of a colossal image made by Zenodorus 
in the first century. 


M. Rernacn lately communicated to the French Academy a translation of a 
Greek inscription found in Neo-Phocea, relating to the erection of a Jewish 
Synagogue byarich Jewess named Tation; it is the first information as to the 
erection of primitive Hebrew places of worship outside of Judea, 


AmonG some of the late discoveries at Rome was a bronze coin of Cales, 
bearing the galeated head of Athén‘, and on the reverse a cock with the epi- 
graph ‘‘Caleno,” The find is considered to be of importance, as Cales ceased 
its coinage before the present era. 
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Pror. LANpots lately visited the Urn-Burial-place near Westerode and found 
some interesting remains showing that incineration had been practiced. 


Mr. Avon NAGEL-DEGGENDORF continues his explorationsin the Urn-burial- 
groun< at Reessen am Saale, where he has already discovered 60 skeletons, ac- 
companied by bones of beasts, flint implements, weapons, amulets of bone and 
horn, potsherds, etc. 


Mr. J. MestorF has been very successful in his explorations among the Urn- 
Burial places in Schleswig-Holstein, and has issued a volume containing the re- 
sults of his work, According to the best s.uthorities the age of the very new- 
est of these remains cannot date to a period nearer than A. D. 500. 





BOOK REVIEWS. 


Development of Eng lish Literature and Language, By ALrrep H, Wetcn, A. M., 
Member of Victoria Institute, Author of Essentials of English, etc. 


This work 1s as much a history of the English people as it is of English 
literature, but is perhaps all the more valuable for that. We have at the be- 
ginning. a description of the formative period, primitive Britains, Roman 1n- 
vaders, Saxon settlers, Norman oppressors, Celtic manners, Roman refinements, 
Lnglish and Aryan Anglo-Saxons, and with this the cosmogony, burial cus- 
toms, theology, philosophy, home life of the people. Next a description of 
the dialects, and the ethnic development of the languages. Then the forming 
of the literature, the English church, the church of Rome, Mendicant Friars, 
primitive Oxford, all furnishing the material. Next we have quotations from 
Beowulf, from Cedmon, and the romance poets; the Saxon chronicles, and 
the school men such as Dunn-Scotus, Abelard, Erigena, Thomas, Anselm, 
Thomas Aquinas. Then follows a history of the typical king, Alfred the Great 
and of Roger Bacon the scholar. The initiative period introduces a new era, 
beginning with the reign of Edward the Third. The works of this period are 
as follows: Piers the Plowman, Poetrv of Gower, the Prose of Mandeville, and 
the translation of the Bible by Wycliffe. It closes with Chaucer. 

The next period is what is called retrogressive. Robin Hood and the book 
called Morte de Arthur, and the first printer, Caxton, are described. The re- 
naissance follows this, including the works of Marlowe, Sackville history 
by Raleigh and theology by Hooker and Latimer, philosophy by Bacon. More, 
Shakespeare. Spencer, belong to this period. Next is the transition period, 
including Dryden, Congreve, Isaak Walton, Pepys, and the theology of 
Baxter, the philosophy of Hobbs, Newton and Locke, and the Allegory of 
Bunyan. The critical period follows next, including such n-mes as Steele, 
Addison, Defoe, Swift, Pope; the theological writings of Wesley, Whitfield; 
the yoy of Thompson, Young, and Gray; philosophy by Butler and Hartly; 
by Hume. 

The second transition period follows; Goldsmith, Burns, Cowper are the 
poets; Gibbon the historian. 

The second creative period includes poetry of Campbell, Southey, Coleridge, 
Keats, Shelley, Scott, Wordsworth, Byron; history by Thomas Arnold and 
George Grote; theology by Bentham; philosophy by Stewart xand Hamilton; 
science by Sir Charles Lyell. 

The last period is ealled the diffusive, and embraces such writings as Tenny- 
son, the Brownings, Matthew Arnold, Willis, Bryant Holmes. Lowell Whit- 
tier, in poetry; in prose, Froude, Ruskin, Thoreau and Emerson, Hawthorne, 
Carlyle, George Eliot and Thackeray; in history, Bancroft, Leckey and Motley; 
* Se J. H. Mill, Whewell; in science, Darwin, Tyndall and Bain. 

he plan is a comprehensive one and the division into periods is a great help 
to the student, Noone can read this book without forming a thorough ac- 
quaintance with the various authors and their styles. Like all of Griggs pub- 
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lications the volumes are put into excellent shape for preservation. It isa 
work which is destined to be used for reference and quotation, as well as for 
present reading. The style is interesting and the selections good. 


*‘History of the Pacific States of N. A,” By Husert Howe Bancrort, Vols. 6, 
7,8. Central America, 1, 2,38. History Co. Pubtshers. 


We have already received several of Mr. H. H. Bancroft’s works, and expect 
to review others as they come to us. The books appear in sets; the first five 
volumes are Gevoted to archeology and ethnology and are indis ble to the 
students of these sciences; no intelligent archeologist can well do without 
them. The volumes which follow these are devoted to history, The history of 
Central America, includes the very regions which have been already treated 
of, but brings down the record to the very latest date. The foundations of 
history on the Pacific coast are everywhere, to be discovered in the prehistoric 
age; but in these Pacific States, especially so. The history begins with the dis- 
covery of America, and ends with the establishment of the Republic of the U. 
8. of Columbia. It includes three periods: first, the early voyages and explo- 
rations, second, the conquests of Mexicoand Peru, the author devoting all the first 
and part of the second volume totheseevents. After this, obscurity settled down 
upon the region; an obscurity which the diligent historian has penetrated. The 
interest is not great until one reaches the end of the period, though the infor- 
mation contained in the second volume, and first half of the third is valuable 
for its encyclopsediac character. At the close of the third volume we are brought 
to a birds-eye view of the whole country, and find ourselves contemplating fa- 
miliar scenes. We find that the history of the intervening period is somewhat 
illuminated by the attractiveness of the earlier and later events, The author 
has given a description of the modezn cities, with the railroads, projected ca- 
nals and other improvements; and so has thrown a charm into the record, The 
contrast between the early state and the later condition, is that which exists be- 
tween the Middle Ages and the Nineteenth century. But we have a long period 
of decline, between the two.” The search for the South Sea continued for two 
hundred years. Even La Salle and Marquette made their voyages down the 
Mississippi River with the expectation of reaching this sea; and the name of 
Indians was applied to all the natives which were seen. There is thus a con- 
nection between the history of Central America, and that of the United States. 
Every intelligent citizen will want to include these volumes in his library. 


The Geographical History of Ohio.—An address delivered at the Annual Reunion 
of the Pioneers of the Mahoming Valley at Youngstown, Sept. 10, 1880, by 
Se C. Batpwix, Reprinted from Magazine of Western History, Cleveland, 

io. 

Map and Description of Northwestern Ohio, by Rev. Joun HeckEwELDER, 1796. 
Reprinted from Magazine of Western History, Cleveland, Ohio, 1884. 

Western Reserve and Northern Ohio Hietorical Society, Tract No. 61. Surveys 
of the Public Lands in Ohio, by Cot. Cuartes Warrt.esey, July, 1884. 
Cleveland, O.. Wm. W. Williams. 145 St. Clair Street. 


The Western Reserve and Northern Historical Society has done good service 
in publishing these pamphlets on the Geographical History of the State. 
The address by Judge Baldwin brings out the latest information about La 
Salle as the discoverer of the Ohio River. Jolict’s manuscript map, 1674, and 
that of Franklin, 1688 are relied upon as well as the papers published in Paris 
which give his conversations, It appears that La Salle and Galinee were 
together and had learned about the Ohio River from the Iroquois but were 
discouraged by them from undertaking to navigate it. In 1669 he got a Shaw- 
nee from Ohio to guide him to the River. He left Galinee and wen: down as 
far as the Ohio falls. After some time he made a second attempt on the same 
river which he left, making a portage to Lake Erie and went toward the North 
through Lake St. Clair. The geographical history of the Ohio River is plain 
after 1674. Celeron’s map in 1749; D. Anville’s, 1755, Evans, 1755, Mitchell’s 
1755, Fitch’s 1785, all have the river laid down correctly. 

Mr. Heckewelder’s map gives a description of the purchase made by Penn- 
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sylvania from New York State of the strip of land which runs up between 

htio and New York for the benefit of a communication by watcr to Lake 
Erie. and the seven ranges of townships surveyed in 178) and ’86, some of 
which were sold in New York in 1779. The Muskegon is the territorial line 
between the Indian territory and the United States. The Caiuhoga River, 
(Cuyahoga) is the territorial line also. The old mission on the Muskegan 
and on the Huron River. and the Moravian Mission on the Cuyahoga are laid 
down. The hne of the Westera Reserve, a late purchase from the State of 
Connecticut, is also given. A sketch of the life of Mr. Heckewelder 1s con- 
tained in this little pamphlet. 

in the pamphlet by Col. Whittlesey, the work of Thomas Hutchins the 
eographer is described He plented his Jacobstaff on the Pennnsylvania 
ine at the Norch Bank of the Ohio River. Having been one of the Pennsylva- 
nia commissioners on the western boundary in 1784, he was familiar with the 
country from the Ohio to Lake Erie. [Tutchins began to number the sections 
at the south-east corner and numbered north, commencing again at the south 
line he came out with Sec. No. 86 at the north west corner, but the change 
to the present system was made by Congress in 1799. A sketch map accomp- 
anies this pamphlet which gives the Western R-serve, the Fire Lands, Military 
Bounty Lands, the seven ranges, the Ohio Company, the Virginia Military 
Bouuty Lands, and the Simms Purchase with their dates. These maps are 
iateresting us they bring before the eye the Geographicai history of the State. 


Universatism in America. A History. By Rrenvrp Eppy, D. D. Vol. II. 
1801-1886. Bibliography. Boston: Universalist Publishing House; 1886. 
The previous volume by Richard Eddy, D. D., contained a general history 

of the demonstration. This is devoted to Bibliography. The New England 

Convention of 1801 and 1802, the Philadelphia Convention of 1803, the Profes- 

sion of Behef, the Restorationist Controversy are spoken of. The names of 

Rev. Abner Kneeland, Calvin Winslow, Archelaus Green, John Murray, 

Hosea Ballou, Charles Hudson, H. Cobb. appear to be prominent. Universal- 


ism in the different states is then dwelt upon, and the volume closes with 
a description of the schools, colleges and seminaries, The book is well 
printed and attractive in appearance. 


Legends of the Punja>, By Captain R. C. Tempe, Bengal Staff Corps, No, 
XXXI, Vol. III. July 1386. Bombay; Educational Societies Pr ss. 
Capt. R. C. Temple isone of the most industrious men in India. ILis collection 

of Legends of the Panjib has already grown to three volumes. The original 
language and the translation are given parallel to one another. These legends 
are not, if we understand them, very old, butare such as prevail at the present 
time. Many of them are interesting aud bring out the peculiarities of Hindoo 
thought. 


Studies in General History, by Mary D. Sue.pon; Student's ed‘tion, 1885. 
Studies in Greek and Roman History, or Studies in General History trom 
1000 B. C. to 476 A. D.; by Mary D. Sheldon. Bostoa; D. C. Heath & Co.. 
Publishers, 1886. 


Miss Sheldon has introduced a new metho1 of studying his. ory, It consists 
in giving quotations from contemporary writings and then annexing questions 
which call out the points, very much as a teache? will set a picture before a 
pupil and by questioning enable the pupil to analyze and describe the different 
parts of the picture. It isa novel method and one that might be made very 
successful. The larger volume on General History as wellas the smaller volume 
on Greek and Roman History contain many valuable quotations from the ancient 
writers of Egypt, Assyria, which are not familiar to common readers, ‘These 
quotations are from the Book of the Dead, from the inscriptions of Tiglath 
Pilesar, &c. The quotatious would be more valuable if a note were added 
stating exactly where they came from, Miss Sheldon «docs not undertake to 
give datesin ancient history. Events are grouped and dates are uncertain; 
from 4000 to 2000 with a question mark; from 2000 to 1600. ete. This does 
not seem (lefinite enough. The quotations are arranged chronologically. 
It would be better if the periods were shorter, or if not shorter that tne con- 
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temporary events were groupe! so that we could get.a view of the whole an- 
cient world at pirticular pevio ls, Some of the engravinzs are quite choice. 
They bring out acw poiats. The engraving of the statue of Menmon is an 
interesting one, aad gives a better idea of this statue than any we have seen. 
We have no doubt tha* the histories will prove very acceptable and helpful 
text books to our public schools. They are valuable to archeologists also, as 
they furnish an epitome of history and contain rare quotations. 
Preliminary Notes of an Analysis of the Mexican Codices and Graven Inscriptions, 
By Zeta Norra... Peab xly Museum, Cambridge, Mass. Reprinted from 
the Proceedings of the A. A. A.S. Vol. XX XV, Buffalo Meeting. 


“Familiarity with certain phonetic symbols of frequent recurrence in the 
picture writing caused me to perceive,. somewhat to my astonishment, that 
identical symbols are reproduced on the so called Calendar Stone, the Sacrifi- 
cial Stone, and other equally well known monoliths, Through the decipher- 
ment of these and an application of the same method to other symbols engraved 
thereon, I unhesitatingly affirm, even at this early stage of investigation, that 
these graven monoliths are not what the; have hitherto been coasidered.” 


Brigadier General Robert Toombs.— An address delivered before the Confederate 
- Survivors, Assogziation in Auzusta, Gi.. April 26, 12:85, By Cot, CHaRLEs 
C. Jones Jn., L. L. D., President of the Association. 


“To his imperious spirit, unused to subjection, and unaccus'omed to the sug- 
gestions and commands of others, the disciplines and exactions of military 
life are most irksome. IIe was suspended from the command of his brigade 
to await the determination of charges preferred. General Toombs was not in 
accord with President Davis’ administration of public affairs.” 


The Geography of Groton, Mussachuseits.—Prepared for the use of the members 
of the Appalachian Club. on a proposed visit to that town, Saturday, Sept. 
18, 1886. By Samucl A. Green, M. D. 


This pamphictis purely geographical. Ifthe meation of the localities could 
have been attended with a short history so that the naming of them could be 
understood it would be more valuable to the general reader, though it may 
not have served any better purpose for the use of the club. 


Antiquities of the State of Ohio, By Henry A. Suepanp. Illustrated: Cincinnati; 
John C. Yoston & Co. 1887. 


This is a quarto about the size of the Smithsonian Contributions, but contains 
only 139 pages, The cuts are mainly from Squier & Davis, or at least are 
similar. With the exception of the ancient works at Marietta, which is a 
handsome stcel plate and gives a new view of these interesting works. Mr. 
Shepard has brought information down to the latest date. He has given the 
names of recent investigators, and has quotd largely from their reports, The 
volume is valuable because of the definite information in referenee to the 
various antiquities found in the State and because it is free from all speculations 
and theories. The works of Ohio are well known, bu‘ the recent investiga- 
tions have thrown considerable light on them. They reveal the fact that there 
was more than one period of occupation, Still the carliest of the Mound 
Builders do not seem to be very much in advance of the Indians. The relics 
which which have been exhumed during the last few years, show they are of no 
higher grade of art than those which were described by Squier & Davis. The 
question, ‘‘Who were the Mound Builders,” 1s no nearer a solution now than 
then. It is well, however, that the explorations of different Archeologists 
have been gathered into one volume, and that we can have by the means a 
resumé of what has been done among the mounds of Ohio. 


The Aztecs. their History, Manners and Customs; from the Frerch of Lucien 
Brart. Authorized translation by J.L, Garnier. Chicago; A. C. McClurg 
&Co. 1887. 

_ Messrs. McClurg & Co, have presented to the public a very beautiful and 

interesting volume upon the Ancient History, Character and Customs of the 
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Aztecs. The author, Mr, Lucien Biart, is well informed and has given his 
ideas in a brief and comprehensive manner. The book contains, first a de- 
scription of the country, next of the first inbabitants, the Mayas, and a brief 
description of their works, particularly the ruins at Uxmal and Mayapan. He 
then takes up question of the origin of the Aztecs. He refers to the method of 
reckoning time, and gives a description of the various calend:rs. of the Aztecs. 
The period of their settlement in Mexico, he places at 1355. He next takes 
the history of the Aztecs and brings 1t dowr. to the time of the Montezuma and 
the arrival of Cortez. The several chapters which follow are filled with ac- 
counts of the cosmogony and mytholgy of the Aztecs, a description of their 
idols, tem ples, and religious altars, and feasts. The polititical organizations, 
social customs, Jaws, the military institutions, fortifications, the agriculture 
and commerce, the trades and and industrial arts, language, painting. sculp- 
ture, are all described briefly. The book contains eighteen or twenty cuts, all 
of them new and yaluable. Probably for general information of the Aztecs 
and the Antiquities of Mexico. there is no better book than this. It is not an 
original work drawn from first sources, but a compendium, and is valuable as it 
presents much in so small a compass. 


‘The Aztecs—Their History, Manncrs and Customs,” by the French Lucien 
a authorized translation by J. L. Garnier. Chicago; A. C. McClurg & 
0., 1887. 


This book on the antiquities of Mexico, from a Western publishing house, 
shows that the interest in archeology is not confined to the older regions, but 
has penetrated the interior. The bock is splendidly printed, and is well illus- 
trated. We have alieady used several cuts from its pages and shall use others 
in a future number. The author is well up in the archeology of Mexico, He 
has brought out many new and interesting facts. His remarks upon the cal- 
endar are eminently judicious and fortunately may be understood, and the 
reader is not mystified by them. The Cosmogony of the Aztecs is also 
dwelt upon. The author says. ‘‘The Aztecs preserved traditions regarding the 
creation of the world, a universal flood, the confusion of tongues, and the dis- 
persion of men over the surface of the globe; facts represented in a great num- 
ber of their hieroglyphic paintings. They related that the first inhabitants of 
the earth having been drowned by incessant rains, a single man, named Cox- 
Cox, and a woman called Tcocipatsi, had been able, like Noah to save them- 
selves in a boat, and that they had landed near the mountain Colhuacan, In 
reference to Quetzacoatl the chief divinity of the Aztecs, the author says, “‘the 
most contradictory ideas have been current in regard to this divinity, now con- 
sidered of celestial origin, now regarded as a man who had acquired the im- 
mortality of the gods. It is an incontestable fact that Quetzacoatl created a 
new religion, based on fasting, penitence and virtue. He certainly belonged 
to a race other than the one he civilized. But what was his country? 

The Aztec Neptune, called Tlaloc, was at the same time, master of Paradise. 
The most characteristic signs of the idols which represented Tlaloc, are round 
eyes surrounded with circles llke spectacles.” 

These quotations show that the author of the book is candid and gives both 
sides of the problem, is carried away with no theory, as to the universality of 
nature worship, the identity of Bible traditions, the extraneous origin or the 
autochthonous nature of the Aztec religiop, but states the facts, and leaves 
it for readers to draw their own conclusions. We consider the book one of the 
most valuable on Mexican Antiquities which has been published. 
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shall take a brdad and comprehensive view of the science, expecting our readers to select 
the points from the general information, on which they may build up their own specialties. 


BOOK: REVIEWS 


‘we shall hope to make usefal. A department called ‘* Reports * will review the proceedings 
of Societies, and Book Reviews proper will be confined to the volumes sent by publishers 
for notice. We offer the journal to the public as one which has already been in the field for 
several years, and one which has gained a reputation for itself throughout the world, and 
think that the friends of Archzology will realize the importance of sustaining it. 


€ 
F. H. REVELL, Publisher. STEPHEN D. PEET. Editor. 





This magazine, which is justly recognized as an authority on the subject of Archeology, 
is invaluable to the scholar and others for whom the, study of Mythology and research into 
the literature and Icgends of races of prehistoric times possess a charm, which increases as 
opportunities widen to assist them.—The Household. 

The object is to collect material on the antiquities of this country, and it has, through 
its competent editor and scholarly correspondents, already done a great work.— Western 
Farmer. ; 

We have for several years heen acquaintéd with this publication, which is steadily 
growing in interest and popularity among antiquarians.—Chr.stian Advocate. 

Intensely interesting to our reading farmers and literary men, especially to those on 
whose lands are found relics of past races, peoples now known only by the records Ieft in 
mounds and the accompan, ing implements, pottery, ctc.—Farmer and Fruit Grower. 

We recommend all our readers who have time and taste for the study of the past, to 
procure the American Antiquarian and Oriental Journal. The number before us for 
September is especially rich in papers on those American untiquities which arc everywhere 
becoming matters of interest.—The Wesleyan. 

The American Antiquarian and Oriental Journal, edited by Rev. Stephen D. Pcet, 
Chicago, Ill., has a valuable table of contents, and is designed for the most thoughtful class 
of readers. It is considered authority on the subject of Archexology.—Rural Californian. 
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GENERAL EDITOR AND PUBLISHER: 


D. G BRINTON, M. D., 
- 115 South 7th S8t.. PHILADELPHIA. 





The aim of this series of publications is to put within the reach of scholars 
authentic materials for the study of the languages and culture of the native 
races of America. Each work is the production of the native mind, and is 
printed in the original tongue, with a translation and .notes, and only such are 
selected as have some intrinsic historical or .ethnological importance. The 
volumes of thé series are sold sepzrately, at the prices named. 


Wow READY. 


No. 1. THE CHRONICLES OF THE MAYAS. 
Edited by Danter G. Brinton, M. 1). Cloth, uncut, $5.00. 


This volume contains five brief chronicles in the Maya language of Yucatan, written 
shortly after the Conquest, and carrying ‘he history of that people back many centuries. ‘To 
these is added a history of the Conquest, written in his native tongue, by 1 Maya Chief, 
in 1562, The texts are preceeded by an introduction on the history of the Mayas; their lang- 
uage, calendar, numeral system,-etc.; and a vocabulary is added at the close. 


No. 11, THE IROQUOIS BOOK OF RITES..- 


Edited by Horatio IJALE. Cloth, uncut, $3.00. 


This work contains, in the Mohawk and Onondaga languages, the speeches, songs and 
ritdils with which a deceased chief was lamented and his successor installed in office. It 
may be said to throw a distinct light on the authentic histury of Northern Amcrica to a period 
fifty years earlier than the era of Columbus. The introd:ction treats of the ethnology and 
history of the Huron-Iroquois, A mp, notes and a glossary complete the work. 


No. III. THE COMEDY-BALLET OF GUEGUENCE. 
Edited by Danrer G. Brinton, M. D. Cloth, uncut, $2.50. 


A curious and unique specimen of the native comic dances, with dialogues, called batles, 
formerly common in Central America. It is in the mixed Nahuatl-Spanish jargon of Nicar- 
agua, and Shows distinctive features’ of ‘native authorship. The Introduction treats of the 
ethnology of Nicaragux, and the local dialects, musical instruments, and dramatic representa- 
tions. map and a number of illustrations are added. 


Wo. IV. A MIGRATION LEGEND of the CREEK INDIANS 
By A. S. GAtscHET. 251 Pages. Cloth, uncut, $3.00. 
This learned work offers a complete survey of the ethnology of the native tribes of the 


Gulf States. The strange myth or legend told to Gov. Oglethorpe, in 1732, by the Creeks, is 
given in the original, with an introduction and commentary. 


No. V, THE LENWAPE AND THEinx LEGENDS. 
By D. G. BRINTON. Price, Cloth, $3.00. 


Thé extraordinary WaLAmM OtvuM or Rep Score of the Delewares is tiie basis of this 
work. ‘The complete original text is given, with its 184 pictographs, a new translation, voca- 
wlary. notes, and a long introduction on the Lenape, their legends, myths, customs _ history 
aub language. Much of it is from unpublished and original sources. 








